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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himsel/ 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CountTRY 
Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address 
of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


THE ECONOMICAL USE 
OF FRUIT. 


OW that the fruit of the year is coming on the market 
and the first gooseberry tarts have been eaten, 
it may be worth while asking the attention of 
those who grow it as to the best means of disposal. 
We are referring chiefly to those who have small 

holdings or large gardens. The professional market gardener 
does not stand much in need of advice, and those who grow 
fruit for their own pleasure probably regard the means of 
selling it as a secondary consideration. But among those 
who can least afford it, the fact is notorious that a vast 
quantity of fruit goes annually to waste. If the owner be 
spoken to when his fruit is left rotting into the ground, or at 
best, turned over to the pigs, it is usual for him to say that the 
prices obtained do not pay for the picking. A fact that must 
not be lost sight of is the peculiarity of the British climate, 
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which is in the habit of producing an extraordinary crop of 
one kind of fruit one year and very little the next. Thys 
the tenant of an orchard may have an extraordinary plum 
year, cherry year, pear year or apple year. Seldom or neve: 
do these fruits appear in abundance at the same moment. 
If you ask why, the answer will be found in the circumstance 
that they bloom at varying periods and spring frost is fick) 
and uncertain. It may descend upon the early plums ar 
spare the late apples, or it may reverse the process and 
the plums form and destroy the apples. Usually, the sm 
holder is puzzled what todo with any superabundance. Bottli 
fruit has certainly become more common of recent vea; 
and it is now accomplished with a fair amount of skill and ; 
respondingly good results. Few bottle, however, except 
family consumption ; and when their jam jars are full 
preserved fruit they are at a loss what to do with 
remainder. 

The experienced market gardener does not suffer { 
such ignorance. He knows that the jam-makers of 
country are always open to purchase as much fruit puly 
there is on the market. To make this is not difficult. Broz 
speaking, there are two methods—one is to core and | 
the apples or pears and then reduce them to pulp by boil 
the other, to boil them whole and then pass them thr 
a sieve to get rid of the pips and waste. That does 
exhaust the possibilities. A few of the very clever and ex; 
have mastered the art of crystallising fruits in sugar. T] 
probably the most profitable way of any, only in Eng! 
we do not seem to have overcome the difficulty in the 
of producing a first-rate crystallised fruit. There is a maz 
difference between the best French or German article and 
best English. At schools and colleges where these matt 
are taught at all they might do worse than encour 
those who show the capacity to become experts in 
business. 

The practical question is, who shall teach the: 
There are many huge commercial fruit-preserving estal 
lishments where fruits are crystallised on a large scak 
but the quality, though good, is not extra good, and 
here, as nearly everywhere else, it is most remunerativ 


to make the best in the market. To do that it miglit 
be necessary to import teachers from the Continent ot 
Europe. In this connection, it is impossible not t 


deplore the dying out of many household arts which ou 
forefathers had. The country house, until the middle of thi 
nineteenth century, was extremely dependent on its ow: 
resources, and therefore the making of home-made wines 
was fostered. Here and there one still comes across a peasant 
woman who is able to set before her guests wines that she has 
made herself. Elderberry wine, in many parts of the Mid 
lands, is almost as good as port, and after being kept for two 
or three years is considered a sovereign remedy for colds. 
The fragrant cowslip can also yield a most delicious wine. 
Nearly all garden fruits can be treated with advantage in the 
same way. In many districts of England the farmer still 
makes his own cider, and this is as good a way of pre- 
serving apples as could be mentioned. A kind of wine, 
too, is made out of plums, though in unskilful hands it is 
too sour and bitter. That a really good wine can be obtained 
from plums is, however, indisputable. The pears, of course, 
yield perry—a most delicious drink. Chutney, too, used 
to be largely of home manufacture, and there is no reason why 
its manufacture should not be revived and extended. It must 
be remembered that the little arts to which we have made 
allusion mostly went out of fashion in the course of the great 
agricultural depression, when foodstuffs were unc: mmonly 
cheap and farmers’ profits a vanishing quantity. To-day 
we are brought face to face with a very different state of things. 
The price of food is increasing much more rapidly than 
the rate of wages; and those who take the bull by the 
horns, and make themselves acquainted beforehand with 
the most economical use of their resources, will reap the 
benefit hereafter. 
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*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph | ws 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except wh 
application is made direct from the offices of the paper. When unofi 
requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers t/ 
would at once forward the correspondence to him. 
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COTLAND has once more to mourn the 
4 ot the McCallum More. The Duke of Argyll died in 


the Isle of Wight on Saturday. He was an 
\ . _ illustrious head of a family which has been dis- 

tinguished in life, politics and war for many 
hu d years. The greatest honour conferred on him 
bv en Victoria was the hand of the Princess Louise, 
and many who are living now well remember the universal 
sat tion expressed by the people of Great Britain at 
the ~arriage of the heir to the Duke of Argyll with one of 
the Noval Family. The Marquess of Lorne, as he was then, 
was a man of thought as well as action. The modern 


Campbells have added to their ancient warlike attributes 
more than a tincture of letters, a love of literature and 
poetic accomplishment. In the practical world of adminis- 
tration the Marquess of Lorne won a high place. He was a 
very able and popular Governor-General of Canada. In his 
later days he devoted very great attention to the Land 
Question, and on certain aspects of it there was no one in 
Scotland who spoke with greater authority. Customs of the 
farm that in some districts are obsolete still exist near 
Inverary, and the Duke was always interested in them. 

A correspondent forwards us a number of cuttings from 
provincial papers showing that various chambers of agri- 
culture and farmers’ meetings have been engaged discussing 
with vigour and earnestness the possibility of applying a 
scientific remedy to the evils caused by swine fever. Our 
correspondent suggests that if the London newspapers 
would take the matter up and report these meetings more 
fully, a salutary effect would be produced on the Board of 
Agriculture. It seems to be generally felt that the policy 
pursued by the Board is costly and ineffectual. The moment 
swine fever breaks out there is an order forbidding removal 
and a liberal use of the poleaxe, with the result that much 
money has to be spent in compensation. What the farmers 
say is, that this is a wasteful and, in realitv. useless method 
of procedure. It does not go to the root of the matter. 
They suggest that investigation should be handed over to 
the Universities or, if need be, toone University which makes 
a speciality of such work. The disease is a most obscure one, 
but surely its recesses could be explored if a sufficient force 
of scientific energy were concentrated on the work. In 
this there is no wish to disparage the Board of Agriculture, 
whose officers are competent and able men for the purpose 
which they were appointed ; but they are not specialists 
n whom we have any reason to expect a final solution 
e difficulty. 


rhe Isle of Wight bee disease keeps passing like a blight 

the country, ever extending and extending it ravages. 
Wiltshire is one of the latest sufferers, and the villages south 
0! Salisbury are now said to be almost bereft of bees. No 
reiiedy other than that of burning the infected hives has been 
|. The simple country people are puzzled at a 
iomenon entirely new to them, and in spite of what has 
written and said about this disease, it is curious that 

i. densest ignorance still prevails. Some beekeepers hold 
t the death-rate among the bees is due to the spraying of 
trees with chemical washes, and they say that when the 

toes are sprayed the harm will be accentuated. Potash 
ires and wheat dressings are also blamed. One bee 
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keeper has traced the malady to wireless telegraphy. Another 
says the motor-car has poisoned the bees with its gaseous 
fumes. Now, it would serve little use to argue about these 
absurdities or to laugh at them. What is called for is that 
the county council or other local authority should send 
lecturers or, what is better still, homely, easy talkers, among 
these people to explain to them what is known and what 
is not known of Isle of Wight disease. Unfortunately, its 
mystery has not vet been probed * but observation and experi- 
ment may eventually point the way to a method of coping 
with it. 


lo few men is it given to add a new territory to man’s 
empire, but it has been Mr. Marconi’s good fortune to realise 
two of the most marvellous visions of science. In his new 
wireless telephone, which he demonstrated last Monday, 
he has shown a genius for applied science of an even higher 
order than that which gave us practical wireless telegraphy. 
For wireless telephony was a problem infinitely harder to solve 
than that of his first triumph. In wireless telegraphy it is 
only necessary to send disturbances of greater or longer 
time duration through the ether; their intensity is relatively 
unimportant, as their sole function is to reproduce the short, 
long, long, short of the Morse code. In telephony waves 
of very delicately graduated intensity must be transmitted in 
order that the infinite modulations of human speech may be 
reproduced. But very large currents are necessary in the 
transmitting apparatus in order that the ether waves may 
have sufficient range and power, and to devise a microphone 
capable of passing heavy electrical currents, and, at the same 
time, sufficiently delicate to respond to human speech, has 
baffled inventors for years and was one of the most difficult 
tasks in applied science. It is this problem that the genius 
of Mr. Marconi has solved for us. 


THE LAMMERMOORS 
Low and lonely and brown, 
Stretching for miles and miles; 
With a silent scorn of the town, 
Its noise, its glare and its wiles; 
Where only the clouds creep down, 
And the August heather smiles. 


Far in the scattered valleys 

The lonely homesteads stand, 
Where a silver ribbon rallics 

The torrents from either hand ; 
\nd the lagging springtime dallies 

When summer has claimed the land 


With a frowning back to the sea 
Both hands held south to the plain 
Calm face to the sky, the bird, and the bee 
The wind, and the winter rain, 
You hide a heart more wild and free 
Than the grandest mountain chain ! 


M. I. Hopi 


Peter Lees, whose work on golf greens is celebrated 
throughout the world, is leaving Mid-Surrey for Long Beach, 
near New York, and his departure from this country naturally 
gives occasion for a review of the extraordinarily fine work 
done on lawns during the last twelve years. Undoubtedly 
the credit is chiefly due to Lees and the seedsmen. We 
can all remember a time when it was considered the proper 
and natural way to make a green by laying down turves. 
There are serious drawbacks to this method, but for genera- 
tions they were accepted as part of the laws of Nature or the 
chastisement of Fate. If you bought turf, you had to buy 
also the weeds it contained, and even so, the squares, be 
they never so carefully laid, had a habit of showing their joins 
in very dry weather and thus becoming so unsightly that the 
place had to be returfed. Furthermore, the superstition was 
generally held that it takes generations to make a good lawn 
How often has one heard the story from Punch repeated, 
of the American who, looking at an English lawn, asked 
the gardener how it was made, and the latter answered some- 
what in this stvle: ‘* You keep a-rollin’ and a-mowin’, 
a-rollin’ and a-mowin’, and a-mowin’ and a-rollin’ for hundreds 
and hundreds of vears and then it comes like this.” Peter 
Lees demonstrated that in a very short time on any con- 
ceivable course it was possible to make a fine golf green, 
and, as a consequence, tennis lawns and bowling greens 
have improved enormously. They can now be made and kept 
in condition with the greatest certainty. 















The chess tournament now being held at St. Petersburg 
promises to be one of the most historically important in the 
history of the game. It has attracted the most brilliant 
players from every part of the world, and the results appear 
likely to prepare the way for a change in the holder of the 
world’s championship. At present that position is held by 
Dr. Lasker; but when challenged by Schlechter, a grimly 
fought contest ended in a tie. “A still more formidable chal- 
lenger is the young Spanish-American, Capablanca, whose 
feats on the board have already equalled, if not eclipsed, 
those of Paul Morphy. At the moment of writing, Capablanca 
is easily leading on points, and probably will retain that 
position at the end of the tournament. He is followed by 
Alechin and Bernstein, while Lasker, Marshall: and Dr. 
Tarrasch are equal for the fourth position. The English 
representatives have not done very well so far, Blackburne 
being low on the list and Gunsberg actually bottom of it. 
But even in chess there is a certain amount ot luck, good and 
ill, otherwise Rubinstein, who has also challenged Lasker, 
and is very capable of holding his own with him, would not 
be in the close neighbourhood of Gunsberg. 

By-elections do not as a rule come within our purview ; 
but a suggestion has been made during the course of the one 
now proceeding at Grimsby, which we hope will be carried 
out whatever may be the fate of the candidate who proposed 
it. Grimsby, needless to say, is the commerical centre of 
the English fishing industry. Its prosperity is due almost 
entirely to fish, and, appropriately enough, one of those who 
wish to represent it in Parliament is a self-made man who has 
climbed upward through the agency of fish. The proposal 
to which we refer, then, could not possibly come from a more 
adequately informed town. It is that the fisheries should have 
a board of their own. At present they are under the care of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. The combination 
has seemed to us almost grotesque, for, as a rule, those who 
are most adept at the care of crops and livestock know least 
about the sea. Nowadays, when a growing proportion of 
out food supply comes from the sea, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the industry should be fostered by a board the 
members of which will combine the most advanced science 
with business methods. That is the reason why support 
should be given to the proposal to set up a distinct Board of 
Fisheries instead of continuing the unnatural union of fishing 
and agriculture. 


Professor Geikie, in a letter to the Times, brings up a 
very strong case against the project of the Corporation of 
Glasgow to submerge the valley of Lochs Voil and Doine 
and thus destroy some of the most romantic scenery in the 
South-West Highlands. He does not dwell on the senti- 
mental side of the question, although one would think this 
not unworthy of consideration. Since the time when Sir 
Walter Scott first made the Highlands popular, a great deal 
of tourist money has been poured into the country and a 
frugal nation ought not to neglect it. Professor Geikie’s 
point is that the Corporation, which already has the best 
water supply in the kingdom, has no right to go to the basin 
of another river. Many years ago, when they annexed Loch 
Katrine, they left the basin of the Clyde for that of the Forth, 
but the fact does not justify them in repeating their 
action. If the present proposal were carried out it would 
permanently injure the interest of the growing popula- 
tion on the western part of the basin of the Forth. There 
does not seem to be any need of doing this. The capacity 
of Loch Katrine could be enormously increased by raising 
the level of the water a few feet ; and there are other valleys 
to the west and north of Loch Lomond, and, therefore, 
within the Clyde basin, where the rainfall is heavy and 
reservoirs could be conveniently constructed. Thus the 
Corporation cannot plead necessity as an excuse for ruining 
the Braes of Balquhidder. 


It is not to be expected that we shall produce an English 
tennis player to compete on anything like equal terms with 
Mr. Jay Gould for a good many years to come, but the best 
hope that we may some day be able to do so is inspired by 
the increasing interest in tennis in this country which is 
indicated by the very large number of entries for the cham- 
pionship. These are no fewer than forty-six, and in all the 
history of the championship they have never before amounted 
toascore. It isa wonderful spurt in popular favour. Among 
the names is that of Mr. Joshua Crane, reputed to be the 
second best player, after Mr. Gould—though with a long 
interval—in the United States. But although it be a large 


margin by which Mr. Gould has the better of Mr. Crane, the 
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latter is of a calibre to test our best amateurs to the utmos 
How far better Mr. Gould is than even our best professiona 
he proved in very emphatic style in his match with Cove, 
Just lately we have had Kinsella, the New York professiona 
showing us, at the expense of Peter Latham, the valye ,, 
American methods, especially in the pace that they <e 
The centenary of Lord’s Cricket Ground, which 
celebrated on Wednesday last, is a landmark in the his 
of modern cricket, which may be said to date from the yea; 
betore Waterloo. Thomas Lord opened his ground in sy, 
and the first match was played on June ryth of that 
On this occasion Hertfordshire opposed the M.C« 
were defeated by an innings and 27 runs. Fifty years | 
that is to say, in 1864, W. G. Grace, then a boy in his te: 
made his first appearance in important cricket, and 
to emphasise the fact that it was the jubilee year 
ground, scored 50 runs, thus, as it were, laying the { 
tion stone of the fame that he was to build up. T) 
been cricket before the opening of Lord’s; and, indeed. ; 
was the dissatisfaction of certain members of the fashionab| 
White Conduit Club which induced Lord to open a grow 
of his own. The seceding members of the White Cond 
Club, including the Earl of Winchelsea and Sir Horace \| 
formed themselves into the Marylebone Cricket Club, so 1 
the M.C.C. and Lord’s are twins by birth. Very interest 
it would be to review in detail the progress of the 
seen in the history of the club. Years ago we reprodu 
old prints showing the grotesque habiliments, or so ; 
appear to us, in which cricket was played in those early d 


tory 


wary 
mal 


NIGHTINGALE LANE. 
Nightingale lane at a high tide o’ 
Young men and maidens so fair 
Listen to Tawny Throat’s jubilant tune 
Fiuting and warbling again and again 


noon 


To his mate in her low, leafy lair 
ond and maidens are fain 
Who loiter and listen in Nightingale lane. 


Young men are 


Nightingaie lane by the light o’ the moon 
Young men and maidens, beware 

Moonbeams are weaving a mystical rune : 

Hark to that trill, is it pleasure or pain 

That throbs on the may-laden air 

They leave it enchanted who enter it sane 

Then flee from the moonlight in Nightingale Lan 


GEORGINA B. PAGE! 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget has turnished town an 
country with a new topic of discussion. Those of us wh 
stand aside from partisan politics are nevertheless compelled 
to take part in it, not only because such far-reaching pro 
posals touch the pockets of the individual, but also becaus 
they must in one way or another affect the national welfar 
And the wish is widely prevalent that they could be sub 
mitted to criticism which is not tainted in any way by 
political prejudice. For this Budget brings into clear light 
alike the strength and weakness of the Chancellor. His 
genius, and he has the imaginative genius of a poet, directs 
his instinct in the right direction; but his proposals ar 
not worked out with the order and method of a thorough) 
business mind. That lower rates mean relief is admitted 
but a grant for the Exchequer never yet lowered rates by a 
penny, and the ten millions stand a good chance of being 
muddled away. No one pays less poor rate because of th 
Old Age Pension. 


There is an omission in the Budget which ought to be 
remedied. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, over and 
over again given proof of that high-minded courage whic! 
makes a man a good fighter. For that a nation of fighters 
will accord him its admiration. The occasion now demands 
courage of a different sort. Mr. Lloyd George is heading | 
straight for direct taxation. We suggest to him, certainly 
n no unfriendly way, that he should extend it downwards 
as well as upwards. No thoughtful citizen, to whatever 
party he may belong, can view without apprehension the 
colossal proportions to which the National Expenditure ha: 
attained. Year by year it grows by a huge addition. Never 
theless, the great mass of voters, that is to say, the working | 
men, are not asked to contribute anything directly. They | 
therefore, have no inducement to check extravagance. It | 
would steady them if all but the very poor were obliged t 
pay income tax, be it in ever so light a fashion. At presen 
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called upon to contribute most largely to the national 


_— have least say in the Government. This is neither 
just nor Wise. No one Is in a better position to remedy this 
defect than the present ¢ hancellor of the Exchequer. He 
has the ear and the confidence of the masses. If he would 
direct his Winning eloquence to the purpose of showing them 
how reasonable it is for those who enjoy the fullest advan- 
tages good government to pay a share of the expense of 
maintaining it, he would, indeed, deserve a place in history, 
not as a brilliant leader, but as a great and responsible 
stat lan 

room No. 4 of Burlington House there may be dis- 
‘er! ens that may point to significant changes in the future. 
For pictures are hung and not merely crowded on to the 
wal Space has been occupied to display them and instead 
of t ed so long associated with the exhibition they are 
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shown against a soft neutral tint. The visitor may well 
pause and ask if a new spirit is creeping into an institution 
which has been proof against change since the days of Sit 
Joshua Reynolds. As Mr. Asquith might put it, the answer 
is in the affirmative. It is a custom for the hanging of a room 
to be entrusted to single Academicians, and No. 4 fell to the 
lot of one of the latest of them, Mr. La Thangue, who hung th 
pictures with studied skill, giving them space and avoiding 
the customary high skying. Furthermore, he had the reso- 
lution to insist on going his own way. It was represented 
to him that the system was an innovation, that by allowing 
each canvas so much room many would have to be rejected 
which otherwise would have been hung. But Mr. La Thangue 
was immovable. Not a canvas must be moved an inch. 
Perish the thought! He would leave the Academy sooner! 
And so he won his way with results that have only to be 
seen to be admired. 


C)JUNTRY LIFE AT THE ACADEMY. 


HE annual exhibition of the Royal Academy is an 
institution which is calculated to puzzle those 
foreigners who do not understand the English way. 
For more than one generation the Academy has 
been the butt of art critics and wits. They have 


re} ited its pictures as 
bel ig to the art which is 
no and the assertion has 
freqi ntly been made that it 
isa inction not to be hung 
m valls. At least, this 
wa e of the paradoxes in 
wh the late Mr. Whistler 
fou much solace. But 
every vear the crowd contra- 
dicts the critics. There can be 
no mistake about the attrac- 
tion which the exhibition has 
ior the average Englishman. 


It is as much a function to be 
attended as is the University 
Boat Race. And the fact 
that it has maintained its 
position so long affords sufh- 
cient proof that the hanging 
committee and the artists are 
thoroughly able to understand 
what is wanted of them. 
Anyone with very high ideals 
of Art going to the exhibition 
this year was pretty sure to 
be disappointed. There is on 
the walls not a single picture 
which can be called absolutely 
supreme. Even the most 
ordinary journalist would hesi- 
tate to name one as _ the 
picture of the year. 

On the other hand, there 
are very few, if any, pictures 
that sink to the lowest level of 
English painting. They nearly 
all show powers of draughts- 
manship, skill in selection 
and treatment, and an eye for 
colour. What they want can 
only be expressed in the words 
David Walker used to the 
young painter who came to 


ask his opinion about a 
picture he had painted. “‘ It 
is | work,” said the older 
art “the draughtsmanship 
IS correct, the subject excel- 


lent. the colouring good ; but 
it wants that.”” And he em- 


phasised what he meant with 
a p of his fingers. This 
ext’. quality, which was indi- 
Ca partly by word and 
pa by gesture, the inde- 
St le something of which 
Br ing said: “A little 
m and how much it is; From a Painting 





a little less and what worlds away.’ Fortunately, we are 
not all exacting art critics, and there is one aspect of the 
Academy exhibition which calls forth nothing but admira 
tion. This is the rendering of pleasant country people 
and country scenes taken mostly from the rural districts 





SPRING. 


by George Henry, A.R.A 
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From a Painting 


of Old England. It was always so, but the years have 
brought little change. An older generation of 
painters never grew tired of painting the hay cart and 
harvest cart, the stack yard and the orchard; but now 
a little more discrimination and fastidiousness have been 
developed. 

The scenes best depicted are indeed homely, but one 
cannot call them commonplace. The examples we have 
chosen for illustration show this as well as anything could. 
Mr. G. Henry’s “Spring” is conventional in treatment 
and yet fresh. The atmosphere of the picture is its most 
striking feature. The girls just budding into womanhood, 
the birds and foliage and sunlight, all blend into that promise 


some 


From a Painting 


KNIGHTS OF 


SCANTY PASTURE. 
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TOIL. by N.H.u. 8 
which is of the essence of the springtime of the year 

the “ Knights of Toil” the artist has allowed himsel! 
latitude of a little derangement of Nature. At a first ¢! 
the leading knight bears a distinct resemblance to the « 
of Don Quixote, a resemblance which is accentuated by 

of his steed to the Don’s Rozinante. The hay-fork is 
amiss for a spear. Yet we have no feeling of affectati 
simply because horse and man are sealed with the sea 
hard labour. The procession may be formed for the occasio1 
but the four-footed figures and the two-footed alike 
obviously drawn from the ranks of labour. The pose int: 
duced is a saving grace. It redeems the picture from tlw 
portentous severity, not to say sadness, under which characters 


by Claude Haye 
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A DORSET 


n a Painting 








uur in modern art. The artist deserves to be thanked 
his smile. In “‘Scanty Pasture’’ Mr. Claude Hayes 

has just escaped conventionality. His horses are of a 
weary type which figures largely in this year’s exhibition ; 
vet the scene is so entirely natural that it cannot fail 
to commend itself to country people who know the 
ound so well when it has a mantling of snow and when 
the trees, too, are grey with it. The birds, the railings, 
the low-lying meadow, are like memories of a childhood. 
\ Dorset Landscape” is a rendering of hedges, fields 
ind broken country, very characteristic of ‘“‘ Dorset dear.”’ 
There they 
get the 
meadow and 
stream, the 
cliff and the 
plantations, 
the cow and 
the aged 
rustics, which 
seem to have 
sprung out of 
the mouth of 
Thomas 
Hardy or the 
short stories 
of Mrs. Blun- 
dell. Finally, 
we have the 
Children of 
Mrs. Murray- 
Guthrie,” a 
painting 
which follows 
1istorical 
dition. It 
indeed 
ghteenth 
century in its 
{ meeption, 
ind the ar- 
t has tried 
do what 
mney and 
ir Joshua 
d. The 
ny’s head 
Spirited CHILDREN OF MRS. 


From a Painting 
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EVENING, 


however, an 
the gun. 


These pictures are not selected because they are 


element 
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by Arthur Friedenson. 


and the children on its back are not self-conscious 
stiffness 


about 






rhere is, 


the boy with 


even 


in our opinion, the best in the exhibition, but simply on account 


of their representative 


character. If we 


had wished to 


reproduce the best horses, we would have chosen those of 


Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch. 
of rendering the spirit 


She has the most 
and movement and 


precious gilt 
strength and 


weight of a great cart-horse as no Englishwoman has at the 


present moment, 


yak, 


MURRAY-GUTHRIE. 





by Frederic Whiting. 


and a betterexample of her power in this 


direction 
could not 
easily be 
found = than 
in No. 606, 
which she 
calls “ The 
Waterway 

But the 
ho rses are 
the main 
feature in it. 
Mr. Armour 
is very nearly 
as success 
ful, but he 
affects a 
different 
kind of horse 
and a differ- 
ent kind of 
picture. The 
scene is a 
hunting one, 
and the 
hounds and 
the man are 
done as well 
as the horse ; 
but the 
general effect 
is to produce 
a picture 
which makes 
one say “* Ar- 
mour!”’ with- 
out glancing 
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at the catalogue. A feature of the exhibition that was almost 
worth illustrating by itself is found in the number of village 
streets and houses and corners which are painted. The 
modern artist has a particularly keen eye for these things, 
and many of the pictures are charming in the extreme. 
Mr. La Thangue’s “ Violets for Perfume ”’ is not so much 
the ordinary country, and yet it belongs to it. 

Many people will think, however, that the most notable 
feature in this exhibition is to be found in the portraits. 
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Some of them are of very high quality indeed, and it is mo; 
unfortunate that the public, by the wanton destructiveness 
of a militant Suffragette, have been deprived of th, 
opportunity of seeing for themselves what Mr. Sargen; 
made of the features of Mr. Henry James. If the; 
was a picture of the year, this was it; but, unfortunate), 
a middle-aged Amazon attacked it with a hatche: 
on the morning of the opening day and it had to }y 
removed. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

OT one of that excellent series, the Antiquary’s 
Books, has possessed so strong a human interest 
as The Hermits and Anchorites of England, by 
Rotha Mary Clay (Methuen). By perversity the 
present easy-going generation is interested in 

those who willingly subjected themselves to hunger and 
suffering and absolute loneliness. They were, in a way, 
more than martyrs. At all times there have been people 
wishful to give up the lusts of the flesh, but to-day no 
pretence is made of doing so for the soul’s sake. Words- 
worth protested against what he called “ getting and 
spending,” chiefly because a purer pleasure could be obtained 
outside the market-place. So in all logically argued pleas 
for a simpler life pleasure is the inducement. It is pointed 
out that multiplying of wants and multiplying of servants, 
houses, horses and so on mean increased worry without 
yielding any other return. But the mediaeval hermit went 
out in search of pain, believing that by it, as though by 
fire, would his soul be purged of grossness. His mind grew 
mad with what it fed on. At first he was content to fast, 
then, becoming rapt, he got himself shut, or rather, built, 
up from the world. St. Cuthbert at the Farne had to his 
cell an opening so high that through it he could only see the 
stars and sky. Thus cut off from the world he thought to 
purify himself for conversation with the Almighty. After 
his time the practice grew and extended all over England. 
Miss Clay has found evidence: for the existence of no fewer 
than 750 cells in England, while in her book 650 anchorites 
and hermits are mentioned by name. Before understanding 
what this means we must consider that the vast majority 
of the “little lowly hermitages’’’ were frail and perishable 
and must have passed away. Nameless now are their 
inhabitants. 

Miss Clay’s aim in this book is not to expound a 
philosophy ; yet it was impossible to exclude romance. 
Early in the book, for instance, we come upon the story of 
Roger of Markyate. Our architectural readers will probably 
remember a beautifully restored house called the Cell at 
Markyate ; but this story refers to the original Cell. The 
subject of it is Theodora, afterwards called Christina, the 
young daughter of a certain Autie of Huntingdon, and 
Beatrix, his wife. She had been vowed to maidenhood, but 
had been forced into marriage by her parents and cruelly 
persecuted : 

She had no means te free herse'f but by flight ; being assisted by one 
Edwine an Erimite, who procured her a horss, and a boye to Convaye her, 
to one Alfwina an Anchorisse of Flamsteed 
one Roger a holie Ermitt, whoe lived in a desert not farr from Dunstable 


; from thence she went to 


This hermitage was situated hard by the village, which 
in these days is called Markyate. She was destined to become 
a devoted disciple of Roger, but first of all had to get clear 
of family complications : 

But before she came thither, Edwine, by Roger’s means, whoe refused 
to admitt her, imparted her case to Radulfe, Archb. of Canterburie 
After this Burfred her husband together with the Preist whoe had maried 
them, came with others to the Ermitage of the forenamed Roger, and there 
in the presence of five Ermittes gave her leave, notwithstanding that which 
had passed, to dispose of her self as she pleased; and Thurstane Archb. of 
Yorke disolving the Match with their consent, permitted him to Marrie, 
and shee to enter into Religion 


After an interview with Archbishop Thurstan, she was sent 
back to Roger: 

Now there was a building adjoining the oratory of the said Roger, with 
which it made an angle. This (angle), having a board before it, might so 
be concealed as to lead the outside beholder to suppose that no man was 
in this space. In this prison Roger placed the joyful Christina, 
and set for a door a proper oaken plank, which was so heavy that the anchoress 


If she would have had 
Roger come to her she must call to him or smite upon the door, and how 
could the hidden virgin do this, who dared not utter even half a sigh? For 
she feared lest some other than Roger might be near, who at the mere sound 


could by no means move it either to or fro 


ot her breath might discover her hiding-place ; and she would rath. 
died in her prison than make herself known at that time to any p 
outside 
It is a curious illustration of the minute care which 
Church of Rome exercised that this woman recly 
encountered in the course of her life two archbishops, th: 
bishops, two mitred abbots and a pope. After her dea 
she was buried near the tomb of the old anchorite, Roc: 
to whom she was devoted. Some of the recluses becan 
cave-dwellers, some found hermitages in the mountain a 
the woodland, a few became light-keepers on the sea coast 
there were highways and bridge hermits, town hermits a 
anchorites in church and cloister. In the course of d 
cussing all these, some very interesting facts came to lig 
For instance, Billfrith, who adorned the book of the Lind 
farne Gospels and “ whose skill in craftsmanship had execut 
the splendid work, for he was one ot the first artists of his day 
was also a benefactor of the church at Durham. So a! 
was Aethelwald, who succeeded Cuthbert in his island hern 
tage. The fact may appear to be a tiny one ;_ but it is alwa 
something to come upon a notice of an artist whose nan 
and work are known to all who have studied or even se 
the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

THE RIVAL OF MRS. SIDDONS. 
The Story of Dorothy Jordan, by Clare Jerrold. (Eveleigh Nash 
MRS. JORDAN has left behind her a fame that was entirely her own I 
world knows when to forgive, and although an advocatus diaboli 
make out a strong case against her, the common sense of the public refuss 
to admit it. Considering her circumstances, she was remarkably good 
No one could fairly expect high-mindedness, extreme deliecaty or dignit 
from a girl who came as an unbidden guest into the world and was hard | 
to it in young days to earn her own livelihood. In her time, too, the pri 
fession of actress was an extremely critical and dangerous one, as the actres 
was considered fair game alike for the manager, the owner and the patri 
of the theatre. In our opinion, the most pleasant part of this book is th 
account of Dorothy's early adventures in the theatre and of her splendid 
acting. London was not very long in discovering in her a new entertainer 
A few of the fashionable audience and the critics did, indeed, fall foul of th: 
young actress, who was brought forward on the night of October 18th, 1785 
*“*She was vulgar,” said one; “She might do as Filch in ‘ The Beggars’ 
Opera,’ retorted another, andsoon. But each time she played the audienc: 
grew larger, and before the winter was over there was a line of carriages 
stretching through the streets around Drury Lane such as it was thought 
Mrs. Siddons alone could attract. John Galt has left the following record 
of her in those early days: ‘“* The elastic step, the artless action, the sincer¢ 
laugh, and, if the expression can be used, the juicy tones of her clear and 
melodious voice, so peculiar to Mrs. Jordan, could never have been attained 
by studying any other. The manner in which she used to pronounce the 
single word ‘ Ecod!’ was as if she had taken a mouthful of some ripe and 
delicious peach.” A curious rivalry sprang into being between her and Mrs. 
Siddons. Each had her role, and each believed that she could play that of 
the other, so the one ventured into tragedy and the other into comedy, with 
results that were not very satisfactory to either. Mrs. Siddons came out 
victor when Mrs. Jordan played Imogen; but the honours were reversed 
when they competed as Rosalind in “ As You Like It.” Campbell, the 
biographer of Mrs. Siddons, confesses that: ‘“‘ Here, I believe, in the whole 
of her professional career, Mrs. Siddons found a rival, who beat her out of a 
single character. But those who best remember Mrs. Jordan will be the 
least surprised at her defeating her great contemporary in this one instance 
Mrs. Jordan was, perhaps, a little too much of the romp in some touches of 
the part; but altogether she had the naiveté of it to such a degree that 
Shakespeare himself, if he had been a living spectator, would have gone behind 
the scenes to have saluted her for her success in it.” Her connection with 
the Duke of Clarence was more creditable to her than to the Prince. An 
anonymous writer said with perfect truth: ‘ Though always a mistress, she has 
always acted up to the rigid principles and economy of a wife. She has never 
been lavish of her favours, but ever true and constant to the men she has lived 
with.” Inher case, asin that of so many who have been connected with Royalty, 
it is true that the woman paid; but she had the satisfaction of knowing 
that her children were to occupy high stations in the world. Not the least 
interesting passage of the book is the list which enumerates the number of 
children she had: One Daly, two Fords and ten Fitzclarences, all of whom, 
with the exception of Henry, who died, and Elizabeth and Amelia, who already 
had higher rank, were given the position of the younger children of a Marquess 
in 1831. Her daughter Sophia married Mr. Sydney, who subsequently became 
Lord de Lisle and Dudley. George Augustus, Earl of Munster, married Mary, 
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of the Earl of Egremont. Mary married Charles Richard Fox, 


nohte 

pie f Lord and Lady Holland. Frederick married Lady Augusta Boyle 
Flizabet! married William George, Earl of Errol. Augusta married the 
Hon. John Kennedy Erskine and, when he died, Lord Frederick Gordon, 
son of t Marquess of Huntly. Augustus married Sarah, daughter of Lord 
Gord Amelia married Lucius, ninth Earl Falkland. This is the epilogue 
to her torv 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ESSAY 
intermediate Types Among Primitive Folk: A Study in Social 
Evolution, by Edward Carpenter. (Allen.) 
THI thor has gathered together a vast mass of folk-lore and other anthropo- 
logi ta in this, his latest volume. The argument is carried through with 


all ial logic and skill, while the charm of Mr. Carpenter’s stvle and the 
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pellucid prose which has made his books a delight to those who love good 
writing were never more in evidence than in this essay For the matter itself, 
the care with which the author has marshalled his facts, the immense amount 
of labour he has expended in research, and the apparent completeness of his 
argument must make the critic hesitate to differ from him. But readers 
may well feel that Mr. Carpenter presses his case somewhat on some points, 
and as the work is unavoidably based on the reconstruction of a psychology 
and sociology quite alien to the Anglo-Saxon temperament, many must feel 
some hesitation in accepting all the deductions that the author makes from 
his facts, unless they chance to be in a position to investigate critically them- 
selves the evidence upon which the deductions are based. As a review of an 
exceedingly difficult and abstruse subject, the book is a model of conciseness 
and an example to the majority of scientific writers ; but Mr, Carpenter has 
accustomed us to this fine quality in his work 





TIE IMPROVEMENT OF THE FOREST PONIES. 


NVERY year the importance to light horse breeding 
of our native breeds of ponies is more clearly under- 
stood. I can recollect when our native ponies were 

4 by many people regarded as a harmless hobby, but 
not of much practical importance. Now, the best 


0} 1 is unanimous that these native ponies of ours are most 
\ jle, and that their improvement and preservation is a 
m r of national importance. England seems likely to remain 
tl urce from which the whole world draws its breeding stock. 
fF rse breeding, what the East was in Roman times, these 
is s are now to the world—the source of the best horses. 
It o longer regarded as the natural exaggeration of enthusiasts 
W we attribute this position of England partly to the possession 
of certain native breeds of half-wild ponies. For many years 
t! ponies were neglected, and they still show the traces of 
t unwise indifference. It may be well to remind people 


who see not so much the good points of these ponies as the marks 
of past neglect when they look at them that neglect of a possession 
does not by 
meansim- 
ply that it Is 
valueless. 
During 
some ten days 
in April I had 
the oppor- 
tunity of see- 
ing some of 
the mischief 
done by 
former ? ne g- 
lect and 
some of the 
successful 
efforts which 
are being 
made to re- 
pair the faults 
of the past. 
There is no 
more interest- 
ing effort than 
that whichthe 
Burley and 





Association, assisted this spring by the National Pony Society, 
has invited judges to visit the mares in their own chosen haunts, 
and to award premiums to the most deserving in order to 
encourage owners to keep the best to breed from. In former 
years the late Lord Arthur Cecil, Lord Lucas and Mr. T. F. Dale 
have awarded these premiums. This year the work was done by 
Messrs. T. F. Dale, T. Goodall and Herbert Pratt. In all, forty 
six ponies were seen and judged in the course of six days’ work. 
The ponies were found in every part of the Forest. Although it 
takes time to find any particular pony, yet when they are found 
it is not so difficult to judge them as might be expected. The 
ponies know quite well that a man on foot cannot catch them. 
They are not discomposed it they are feeding near a road and a 
motor rushes by. But two or three men on horseback will start 
them off at once, and this may mean a colt hunt. Therefore, the 
judges always walk up to the ponies, leaving their horses some 
distance away. It is a splendid school for judges. The Forest 
judge must use his eyes quickly, concentrate his attention and 
make up his 
mind without 
delay. 

What are 
the points to 
be looked 
for? Well ! 
first comes 
condition. If 
mares are to 
live on the 
Forest and 
suckle their 
colts, they 
must be able 
to thrive with- 
out assist- 
ance. Thus 
the appear- 
ance of a mare 
which has 
spent the 
whole winter 
out in the 
Forest and 


has foraged 


District Pony F. R. Hinkins. AFFIXING NUMBERS TO EXHIBITS. Copyright for herself 


Association is 
making to encourage the owners of ponies to keep the best 
mares on the Forest. There are in the New Forest three 
classes of ponies—those which are being used in various 
industries in the Forest and are broken in and more or less 
d and stabled; then, there are those which are partly 
running wild and partly fed, and are sometimes taken up 
vhen wanted ; lastly, there are the ponies which forage for 
1emselves in the most secluded haunts of the Forest and 
e never fed and handled by man. These are the half-wild 
mies of the New Forest. This last-named class is the 
st valuable of all; the life they lead weaves into the 
xture of the race those golden threads of courage, vitality, 
l resource which make our native ponies such valuable founda- 
m stock for light horse breeding. 

For a long time the owners of these ponies received no 
ouragement. The ponies could not be shown at the Burley 
ow. The best of the young stock were liable to be sold in 

Forest as suckers or yearlings; the worst, to become the 
ture mothers of the ponies in the Forest. Thus the stock 

adily degenerated. But for three years the Burley Pony 





and, perhaps, 
a foal is a very real test of the strength of her constitution and of 
the presence of that vitality which is so important a factor in the 
excellence of our native ponies. The judges look carefully at 
the condition, and they have learned by experience that it is 
the good-shaped ones which, as a rule, seem to thrive the best. 
There was not a single exception to this rule that the ponies 
in the best condition were also those which were the most 
symmetrical in shape. Allowing for this, the in-toal mares seem 
to thrive best, those with foals naturally looking less prosperous, 
but the barren mares worst of all. Of course, we can see plenty 
of characteristic Forest faults, though these will not be so strongly 
marked in 1914 as would have been the case some few years ago. 
The alert pony head with its charming expression of intelligence 
and alacrity has, to a considerable extent, taken the place of 
the head like a rough-hewn fiddle-case, which is, I believe, the 
mark of some flaw in the purity of the descent from true pony 
blood, and suggests possible strains of cart or hackney blood 
in the past. The same remarks apply to the way the head is 
puton. Nowadays, necks are better put on the shoulders. There 
are, however, still plenty of ponies with shoulders short and 
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quarters narrow There is a constant tendency to cow- 
hocks, but if you watch the ponies carefully as they trot 
away, you cannot fail to note the way the hocks are flexed 
and the shoulders are used. In fact, their fine easy, level 
action is a characteristic of the ponies bred upon the New 
Forest. They would be worth preserving were it only for 
this. In the fend we find that we have seen many good 
penies and a tew 


beautiful animals 


These ponies transmit 


their qualities. Mr. 
E. Lander’s bay mare, 
winner of the first of 
the National!/Pony 
Society's premiums, 
would catch the eye 
anywhere for her 
shoulder and hock 


action ; or, again, Mr. 


Marchant’s grey, seen 


out beyond Beaulieu, 
or the wonderful little 
bay, with a vearling 


colt as good as herself, 
near the 
Decoy, or Mrs. Head’s 
brown 


which lives 
mare, werce 
notable examples of 


action and condition 


F. R. Hinkins 
There were many 
others as good. It is a mark of the way the lesson of advantage 
of good stock left on the Forest has been learned by the commoners 
that it would not now be easy to buy any of these mares. They 
are worth more to keep. Many of the owners are poor men 
yet the Forester, at all events in the case of | is ponies, has learned 
not to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. Since we 


4 ke pt 
out best breeding stock at home, the price of the Forest pony 
has gone up, and is still rising. There are a good lot of mares, 
but if the Forest pony is to prosper, there must also be good 
At least one hundred stallions are 
It is here that the Board of Agriculture 


has done great things, for as soon as the mares had been allotted 


stallions and plenty of them. 
required for the Forest. 


their premiums came the Lyndhurst Show. When the verderers, 
without the 


Board of 


stallion Forest 
for the 


Agriculture this year gave ten premiums and ten reserve cards fo; 


whose permission no may Tun on 


met to pass the horses coming season, the 
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this matters little. The Forest, if they can live on it, wily 
assimilate them to its own type and character in due cours; 
The first premium pony is a big, brown Welsh pony, whicl 

ridden all the winter and runs on the Forest in the summ 
a hard pony, known as the sire of good stock. The third pony 


a beautiful mover, is a true forester by descent. There is o 


Highland pony among them, and one or two of the smaller ty 


} 





PASSING PONY STALLIONS. 





of Forest pony. The judge is clearly looking for pony charact 
and bone as well as the absence of characteristic pony fault 
Some of the ponies were sent up a little too fat, but, as a ru 
they were in good condition, with plenty of good, hard fles 
A pony to hold his own on the Forest wants to be in the best « 
flesh, but not 


hard condition and rather high in greasy. | 





the long run, twenty ponies were selected, and a very good k 
Why shoul 
not the Board allow its judge to distribute cards (certificat 


they were. One thing struck us as we looked. 
if you like to call them so) to all the ponies in the class whic! 
he considered fit to turn out ? The value of this plan would b 
in the fact that it would encourage and hearten up the owners 
of the stallions so approved, and at the same time discourag: 
those who were preparing to turn out ponies obviously inferio: 
to the standard of the rest, and unlikely to improve those quarte | 
of the Forest where they may roam. There is no greater hindrance 
to the improvement of 

ponies, or, indeed, ol 

any breed of horses 
than inferior stallions 


of which there are far 








F. R. Hinkins, 


LORD 


LUCAS DISTRIBUTING 
stallions to be turned out on the Forest from May to Septembei 
the 
The average quality of these 


There were thirty-nine stallions shown for ten premiums 
given by the Board of Agriculture. 
ponies was better than in past years, and all, even the least 
taking, seemed to move fairly well. 


that the different 


It would strike any observer 


stallions were of types. But we know by 


experience that if they are of true mountain or moorland origin 


too many at present 
everywhere. All thos 
who wish to improv | 


our light horses should 


concentrate for the 
next few years on the 
supply of stallions 
The real reason why, ( 
in the Forest as else 


where, there are som 
stallions quite unsuit 
there 
are too few altogether I 


able is because 


For example, the New 


Forest needs half as é 

many good stallions 

again as it has at 

present. j 

The _ Board ot ' 
Agriculture is evl- 

dently satisfied with \ 

the system of premium 

AWARDS. Copyright stallions, for it has 

this year increased } 

the numbers given, and already into the lists of winners aré i 
coming the names of premium winners in past seasons. It is 
clear that the Lyndhurst Show is doing good; but, still, 
some few bad ponies slip past the verderers and perpetuate 
their faults; bad heads are set on short necks, narrow quarters 

and weak hocks, as anyone may see who will ride about the i 

Forcst and look at some of the ponies. X. 
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THE 
NIGHT-WIND. 





BY 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 











HERE were certain 
things that Uncle 
Henry, as a writer of 

‘* historical novels,” had to 

explain, or else admit himself 

ad eful failure. For he sometimes read fancy bits aloud 
iildren, using the latter as a standard. These fancy bits 
erally scenes of action: Escape; a Duke landing by 


wel 

nig! id dressed as a woman to avoid discovery ; a dark man 
ste ‘“‘ storical ’’ documents from a tapestried chamber in 
a f ful castle where bats and cobwebs shared the draughty 
cor These and the like he read aloud, judging their 
suc by the reception accorded to them. ‘‘ Thank you very 
mut Uncle,” meant failure; the imagination was left un- 
tou |. But questions were an indication of success; the 
scene was alive and real ; the audience wanted more details. 
For knew that it was the “ child ” in his readers that enjoyed 
sucl ‘nes, and if Jinny and Jimbo felt no interest, neither 
wot Mr. and Mrs. William Smith of Peckham. To squeeze 


a question out of Maria, the youngest, however, raised hopes 
of at least a Second Edition ! 

(hese night-scenes, of course, were always windy ; some- 
times they were stormy. Either the wind rose at an unexpected 
and unwelcome moment, or else it dropped just when the cover 
of its roar was needed by the villain; at other times it merely 
misbehaved itself generally, as night-winds do. But as a rule 
it wailed, moaned, whistled, whispered, cried, sang, sighed, 
sobbed or—soughed. Keyholes and chimneys were its favourite 
places, and sometimes the rafters knew it, too. Thus, to the 
children, it became a known, expected thing with tastes and habits 
of its own. They looked for ‘‘ Mr. Night-Wind,” and recognised 
it when it came. ‘‘ A night-wind story, please,”’ was a classical 
form of attack between tea and bed-time. It had a personality 
and led a mysterious existence. It had qualities, privileges, 
prerogatives. ik acquired a definite /ocus standi in the mythology 
of the country house. Owing to its various means of vocal 
expression—singing, moaning, and the rest—a face belonged 
to it with lips and mouth ; teeth, too, since it whistled. It ran 
about the world, and so had feet ; it flew, so wings pertained to 
it; it blew, and that meant cheeks of sorts. It was a large, 
swift, shadowy being whose ways were not the ordinary ways 
of daylight. It struck blows. It had gigantic hands. More- 
over, it came out only after dark—an ominous and suspicious 
characteristic rather. 

“Why isn’t there a day-wind too?’ enquired Jinny, 
thoughtfully. 

‘There is, but it’s quite a different thing,” Uncle Henry 
explained, calmly. ‘‘ You might as well ask why midday and 
midnight aren’t the same because they both come at twelve 
o'clock. They’re simply different things, you see.” 

‘Of course,’’ Jimbo helped him unexpectedly ; 
man can’t be a woman, can it ?” 

Mr. Night-Wind’s nature, accordingly, remained a mystery 
rather, and its sex, in spite of the deceptive ‘‘ Mr.,”” was also 
undetermined. Whether it saw with eyes, or just felt its way 
about like a blind thing, wandering, was another secret matter 
undetermined. Each child visualised it differently. Its hiding- 


“e 


and a 


placc in the daytime was equally unknown. Owls, bats and 
burglars guessed its habits best, and that it came out of a hole 
in the sky was, perhaps, the only detail all unanimously agreed 
up It was a pathetic being, rather. 

this Night-Wind used to come crying round the bedroom 
Wi ws sometimes, and the children liked it, although they 
did sot understand all its melancholy beauty. They heard the 
di nt voices in it, although they did not catch the meaning 
of ‘se words it sang. They heard its footsteps, too. Its way 
ot ving awed them. Moreover, it was forever trying to get 


It’s wings,”’ said Jinny, ‘‘ big, dark wings, very soft and 
fe ry.” 

It’s a woman with sad black eyes,’ 

t’s how I like it.’ 

[t’s someone,” declared Maria, who was asleep before 
it ie, so rarely heard it at all. And they turned to Uncle 
I *, who knew all that sort of thing, or, at any rate, could 


thought Jimbo. 









describe it. He found the words 
They lay hidden in his thick back 
hair apparently—there was none on 
the top !—for he always scratched 
his head a good deal when they 


asked him questions about such difficult matters. ‘‘ What is 
it veally—the Mr. Night-Wind ?”’ they asked gravely; ‘“‘ and 


why does it sound so very different from the wind in the 
morning or the afternoon ? ”’ 

There is a difference,’’ he replied carefully, realising it 
for the first time now that they asked. ‘It’s a quick, dark, 
rushing thing, and it moves like—like anything.”’ 

‘We know that,” they told him contemptuously, yet with 
considerate patience. 

‘And it has long hair,’ he added hurriedly, looking into 
Jimbo’s staring eyes. ‘‘ That’s what makes it swish. The 
swishing, rushing, hushing sound it makes—that’s its hair 
against the walls and tiles, you see.” 

It is a woman, then ?”’ said Jimbo, proudly. 

All looked up, wondering. An extraordinary thing was 
in the air. A mystery that had puzzled them for ages was about 
to be explained. They drew closer round the sofa, and Maria 
blundered against the table, knocking some books off with a 
resounding noise. 

‘Hush! Hush!”’ said Uncle Henry, holding up a finger 


and glancing over his shoulder into the darkened room. “ It 
may be coming now . . . Listen!” 


“Yes; but it is a woman, isn’t it ?”’ insisted Jimbo in a 
hurried whisper. He had to justify himself before his sisters. 
Uncle Henry must see to that first. 

The big man opened his eyes very wide. He shuddered. 

It’s a—Thing,”’ was the answer, given in a whisper that increased 


the excitement of anticipation. ‘It certainly is a—Thing! 
Now hush! Listen! It’s coming!” 
They listened then intently. And a sound was _ heard 


Out of the starry summer night it came, quite softly, and from 
very far away—upon discovery bent, upon adventure. Recon- 
noitering, as from deep ambush in the shrubberies where the 
blackbirds hid and whistled, it flew down against the house, 
stared in at the nursery windows, fluttered up and down the glass 
with a marvellous, sweet humming—and was gone again. 

‘ Listen !”’ the man’s voice whispered ; “ it will come back 
presently. Itsaw us. It’s awfully shy iy 

‘ Why is it awfully shy ?”’ asked Jinny in an undertone. 

‘‘ Because people make it mean so much more than it means 
to mean,” he replied, darkly. ‘“‘ It never gets a chance to be 
just itself and play its own lonely game ’ 

‘““ We've called it things too,’’ objected Maria. 

‘But we haven’t written books about it and put it into 
poetry,’ Uncle Henry corrected her with an audacity that 
silenced them. ‘‘ We play our game; _ it plays its.” 

It plays its,’”’ repeated Jimbo, amused by the sound of 
the words. 

‘ And that’s why it’s shy,’”’ the man held them to the main 
point, ‘‘ and dislikes showing itself : 

But why is its game lonely ? ’”’ someone asked, and there 
was a general feeling that Uncle Henry had been caught this 
time without an answer. For what explanation could there 
possibly be of that? Their faces were half triumphant, half 
disappointed already. 

He smiled quietly. He knew everything—everything in 
the world. ‘‘ It’s unhappy as well as shy,”’ he sighed, ‘‘ because 
nothing will play with it. Everything is asleep at night. It 
comes out just when other things go in. Trees answer it, but 
they answer in their sleep. Birds, tucked away in nests and 
hiding-places, don’t even answer at all. The butterflies are 
gone, the insects lost. Leaves and twigs don’t care about being 
blown when there’s no one there to see them. They hide too. 
If there are clouds, they’re dark and sulky, keeping their jolly 
sides towards the stars and moon. Nothing will play with Mr. 
Night-Wind. So it either plays with the tiles on the roof and the 
telegraph wires—dead things that make a lot of noise, but never 
leave their places for a proper game—or else it just—plays with 
itself. Since the beginning of the world the Night-Wind has 
been shy and lonely and unhappy.” 
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It was unanswerable. They understood. Their sense from very high up to-night. There’s been a change. Th, 
of pity was gently touched, their love as well. lower wind was called away suddenly to the sea, and | dropped 
“Do pigs really see the wind, as Daddy says ?”’ enquired down with hardly a moment’s warning to take its place. 7) 


Maria abruptly, teeling the conversation beyond her. She 
merely obeyed the laws of her practical, matter-of-fact nature. 
But no one answered her; no one even heard the question. 
Another sound absorbed their interest and attention. There 
was a low, faint tapping on the window-pane. A hush, like 
church, fell over everybody. 

And Uncle Henry stood up to his full height suddenly, and 
opened his arms wide. He drew a long, deep breath. 

“ Come in,”’ he said, splendidly. 

The tapping, however, grew fainter and fainter, till it finally 
ceased. Everybody waited expectantly, but it was not repeated. 
Nothing happened. Nobody came in The tapper had 
retreated. 


“It was a twig,’’ whispered Jinny after a pause. ‘‘ The 
Virgin Creeper———”’ 
“ But it was the wind that shook it,’’ exclaimed Uncle 


Henry, still standing and waiting as though he expected some- 
thing. ‘“ The Night-Wind——” 

A roaring sound over the roof drowned his words; it rose 
and fell like laughter, then like crying. It dropped closer, 
rushed headlong past the window, rattled and shook the sash, 
then dived away into the darkness. Its violence startled them. 
\ deep lull followed instantly, and the little tapping of the twig 
was heard again. Odd! Just when the Night-Wind seemed 
furthest off it was all the time quite near. It had not really 
gone at all; it was hiding against the outside walls. It was 
watching them, trying to get in. The tapping continued for 
half a minute or more—a series of hurried, gentle little knocks, 
as from a child’s smallest finger tip. 

“It wants to come in. It’s trying,” 

“ It’s awfully shy.” 

“ It’s lonely and frightfully unhappy.” 

“ It likes us and wants to play.” 

There was another pause and silence. 
what to do 

“ There’s too much light. Let’s put the lamp out! 
a genius, using the voice of Jinny. 

As though by way of answer there followed instantly a 
sudden burst of wind. The torrent of it drove against the house ; 
it boomed down the chimney, puffing an odour of soot into the 
room ; it shook the door into the passage ; it lifted an edge of 
carpet, flapping it. It shouted, whistled, sang, using a dozen 
different voices all at once. The roar fell into syllables. It 
was amazing. A great throat uttered words. They could 
scarcely believe their ears. The wind was shouting with a 
joyful, boisterous shout: “‘ Open the window! /’/l put out the 
light!” 

All heard the wonderful thing. Yet it seemed quite natural 
in a way. Uncle Henry, still standing and waiting as though 
he knew not exactly what was going to happen, moved forward 
at once and boldlv opened the window’s lower sash. In swept 
the mighty visitor, the stranger from the air. The lamp gave 
one quick flicker and went out. Deep stillness followed. There 
was a silence like the moon. The shy Night-Wind had come into 


whispered someone. 


No one knew quite 


” 


said 


the room. 
Ah, there was awe and wonder then! The silence was so 
unexpected. The whole wind, not merely part of it, -was im. 


It had come so gently, softly, delicately too! In the darkness 
the outline of the window-frame was visible; Uncle Henry’s 
big figure blocked against the stars. Jinny’s head could be seen 
in silhouette against the other window, but Jimbo and Maria, 
being smaller, were merged in the pool of shadow below the 
level of the sill. A large, spread thing passed fluttering up and 
down the room a moment, then came to rest. It settled over 
everything at once. A rustle was audible as of trailing, floating 
hair. 

“It’s hiding in the corners and behind the furniture,”’ 
whispered Uncle Henry. ‘‘ Keep quiet. If you frighten it 
whew ! ’’—he whistled softly—** it'll be off above the tree-tops 
in a second !”’ 

A low, soft whistle answered to his own; somewhere in 
the room it sounded; there was no mistaking it, though the 
exact direction was difficult to tell, for while Jimbo said it was 
through the keyhole, Jinny declared positively it came from the 
door of the big, broken cupboard opposite. Maria stated flatly, 
“* Chimney.” 

“Hush! It’s talking.” It was Uncle Henry’s voice 
breathing very low. “‘ It likes us. It feels we’re friendly.” 

A murmur as of leaves was audible, or as of a pine bough 
sighing in a tiny breeze. Yet there were words as well—actual 
spoken words : 

“* Don’t look for me, please,” they heard. ‘‘ I do not want 
to be seen. But you may touch me. I likethat.” The children 
spread their hands out in the darkness, groping, searching, feeling. 
““ Ah, your touch!” the sighing voice continued. “ It’s like 
my softest lawn. Your hair feels as my grass feels on the hill- 
tops, and the skin of your cheeks is cool and smooth as the water- 
surface of my lily ponds at midnight. I know you ”— it raised 
its tone to singing. ‘‘ You are children! I kiss you all!” 

** But 


“I feel you,” Jinny said, in her clear, quiet voice. 
you are cold.” 

** Not really,” 
room at once. 


was the answer that seemed all over the 
‘““ That’s only the touch of space. I’ve come 


sun has been very tiresome all day—overheating the current: 

“Uncle, you ask it everything,” whispered Jimbo, “ 
everything ! ’ 

“Say how we love it, 
closing both my eves.” 

“‘ Tt’s over all my face,” put in Maria, drawing her } 
in loudly. 


sim} 


please,” sighed Jinny. “ | { 


re 


‘But my hair’s lifting!” Jinny exclaimed. “ On 
lovely, lovely !”’ 
Uncle Henry straightened himself up in the dark; 


They could hear him breathing with the effort. “ Pleas 
us what you do,” he said. ‘‘ We all can feel you touchi: 
Play with us as you play with trees and clouds and sle 
flowers underneath the hedgerows.”’ 

A singing, whistling sound passed softly round the 1 
there was a whirr and flutter as when a flight of bees o: 
birds goes down the sky, and a voice, a plaintive yet | 
voice, like the plover who call to each other on the moor 
audible : 


I run about the world at night, 
Yet cannot see ; 
My hair has grown so thick these million years, 
It covers me. 
So, like a big, blind thing, 
I run about, 
And know all things by touching them 
I touch them with my wings; 
I know each one of you 
By touching you : 


I touch your hearts! 


“I feel you!” cried Jinny. “I feel you touching m 

“And I, and I!” the others cried. ‘‘ It’s simply wondert 

An enormous sigh of happiness went through that dar! 
room. 

“ Then play 
play with me!” 

The wild, high sweetness in the windy voice was irresi 
The children rose with one accord. It was too dark to 
but they flew about the room without a fault or slip 
was no stumbling; they seemed guided, lifted, swept 
sound of happy, laughing voices filled the air. They caught 
Wind and let it go again; they chased it round the tabk 
the sofa ; they held it in their arms until it panted with de! 
half smothered into silence, then marvellously escaping 
them on the elastic, flying feet that tread on forests, clouds 
mountain tops. It rushed and darted, drove them, st: 
them lightly, pushed them suddenly from behind, then 
their faces with a puff and shout of glee. It caught their fect 
it blew their eyelids down. Just when they cried, “ It’s caught 
I’ve got it in my hands! ” it shot laughing up against the ceili: 
boomed down the chimney, or whistled shrilly as it escay 
beneath the crack of the door into the passage. The keyho 
was its easiest escape. It grew boisterous, singing with delight 
yet was never for a moment rough. It cushioned all its blows 
with feathers. 

“* Where are you now ? I felt your hairalloverme. You'v 
gone again!’’ It was Jinny’s voice as she tore across tly 
floor. 

“* You're whacking me on the head !”’ cried Jimbo 
quick! I’ve got you in my hands!” He flew headlong ove: 
the sofa where Maria sat clutching the bolster to prevent being 
blown on to the carpet. 

They felt its soft, gigantic hands all over them; its silky 
coils of hair entangled every movement; they heard its wings 
its rushing, sighing voice, its velvet feet. The room was in a 
whirr and uproar. 

“Uncle Henry! Can’t vou help? You're the biggest!” 

‘“‘ But it’s blown me inside out,” he answered, in a curious!) 
muffled voice. 

“* My fingers are blown off. It’s taken all my breath away 

The pictures rattled on the wall ; loose bits of paper fluttered 
everywhere ; the curtains flapped out horizontally into the au 

“Catch it! Hold it! Stop it!” cried the breathless 
voices. 

“Join hands,” he gasped. 
hands, they raced across the floor. They managed to encirc! 
something with their spread arms and legs. Into the corn 
by the door they forced a great, loose, flowing thing against tl: 
wall. Wedged tight together like a fence, they stooped. Thy 
pounced upon it. 

“ We’ve caught it!’’ shouted Jimbo. ‘‘ We've got you! 

There was a laughing whistle in the keyhole just bel 
them. It was gone! 

The window shook. They heard the wild, high laught 
It was out of the room. The next minute it passed shout: 


with me!” they heard. “Oh, ch 


* Quick 


“We'll try.” And, holding 


above the cedar tops and up into the open sky. And t! 
own laughter went out to follow it across the night. 
The room became suddenly very still again. Some 


had closed the window. The twig no longer tapped. | 
game was over. Uncle Henry collected them, an exhaust 
crew, upon the sofa by his side. 
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It was very wonderful,” he whispered. ‘‘ We’ve done 
what no one has ever done before : We've played with the 
Night-Wind, and the Night-Wind's played with us. It feels 
happier now. It will always be our friend. 

*"« t¢ was awfully strong,” said Jimbo, in a tone of awe. 
It fairly banged me.” 

\nd awfully gentle though,” sighed Jinny. “It kissed 
. hundreds of times.” 


me _ 
| felt it stroking me all down the back,’’ announced 
Maria ; ” TT 
It’s only a child really,”’ Uncle Henry explained, balf 
to himself, “a great wild child that plays with itself in 
spe er i : 
went on murmuring for several minutes, but the children 
ha heard the words he used. They had their own sensations. 
Fe wind had touched their hearts and made them think. 
Th ard it singing now above the cedars as they had never 
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heard it sing before. It was alive and lovely; it meant a 
new thing to them. For they had their little aching sorrows 
too: it had taken them all away ; they had their little passionate 
yearnings and desires: it had prophesied fulfilment. The 
dreamy melancholy of childhood, the long, long days, the haunted 
nights, the everlasting afternoons—all these were in its wild, 
great, windy voice, the sighing, the mystery, the laughter too 
The joy of strange fulfilment woke in their wind-kissed hearts 
The Night-Wind was their friend; they had played with it 
Now everything could come true. 

And next day Maria, lost to the authorities for over an hour, 
was at length discovered by the forbidden pigsties in a fearful 
state of mess, but very pleased and happy about something. 
She was watching the pigs with eyes brimful of questioning 
wonder and excitement. She was listening intently too. She 
wanted to find out for certain whether pigs really—really and 
trulv—saw—anything unusual ! 





THE LINNET. 


r-r-sO know this jubilant bird in its natural state makes 
it easy for the bird lover to conceive in his rest- 
lessness in captivity a desire to be back again on 


the heather hills amid glorious wildland. And 

there is no better place to hear him sing and listen 
t heedless chatter from others of his kind, for the gentle- 
ind sociability of the linnet decree there shall be no 
sity one against another, so that at nesting time a 
| ff these birds will often be joined by a sympathetic 
t or fourth in times of anxiety, and on such an occasion 
t is no harsh note of rebuke flung at the intruder, but a 


ssion of quiet, plaintive notes of a coaxing nature, 
mploring one to move on. Here, then, we have a sweet 
ter behaving generally in a sweet way. Among the 
te phrases ’’ used in the breeding season is one uttered 
to my mind, a peculiarly pleasing conversational touch 
about it, consisting of four notes. The first two, given with 
a rising accent, seem to be interrogatory, followed directly 
afterwards by two in a descending scale, sounding like 
the bird’s own reply. In human language thus: ‘“ Should 
\ no, no.” 

\fter watching some linnets nest building, the cock 
seemed to be taking no part in its construction beyond 
accompanying his mate to and from the place providing 
the material, and then occupying a prominent perch 
while the hen carried out the actual work. A _ plentiful 
supply was close at hand, and many journeys were 
made per hour. Very different, however, were the linnets’ 


f 
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visits with food to the nest at which these illustrations 
were procured. From some notes given later it will be 
observed the average interval between each visit was forty 
three minutes. This, however, is lengthened to an hour, 
or possibly more, as the young get along in life. It is remark 
able how regular are the intervals. Constantly the time 
between each will vary by only a minute or so. Obviously 
then, the photographer’s chances of success are not here so 
rosy as with birds who bring food to the young twenty to thirty 
times an hour. With opportunities occurring so often, 
he can well afford to attempt to make tolerably certain 
of his exposures. But for the same number of chances 
with the linnet he would have to be installed by the nest 
for a couple of days. My series of photographs of the linnet 
were only obtained after utilising the whole nesting period 
after the hatch. I witnessed and photographed some pretty 
incidents during the first four or five days. The cock, then, 
is the principal food getter, the hen doing all the brooding, 
and she showed her appreciation of his efforts in bringing 
up the food supplies by making a faint little noise sounding 
like “wee, wee, wee,” and accompanied this by quivering 
wings as she raised her head to take the food. But these 
little touches of affection did not succeed in breaking down 
the cock’s stern demeanour. This little brown housewife 
was up to many dodges. Returning soon after she had 
been to feed her young, she sat resting on the nest side, 
surveying the chicks, when the cock arrived. Without a 
moment’s hesitation she slipped on to the nest and 
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BROODING HER YOUNG. RESTING. 


commenced her usual fussy ways and made ready to take 
the food. Sut the seemingly artful manner in which she 
accomplished this manceuvre on another occasion was 
most amusing. She had fed her nestlings and had left to 
take away some nest refuse, when she noticed her mate 
alight near by Unhesitatingly she dipped down to the 
bottom of the heather and scrambled in, to appear in 
quick time at the back of the nest and slip quickly down 
over the youngsters before the cock had time to get 
there. However, he was quite content that she should take 
the food he had collected, which she in turn gave to 
the brood. Yet, again, when both arrived together, the 
cock did not do his own feeding, she hurrying on in 
front to the nest, ultimately to take the food from 
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LEAVING THE 


NEST. 


him. The cock was the most assiduous and brought the 1 
food, both in number of visits and qm 


five journeys noted 


to him against the hen’s twenty-one. Th 
ever, covered the young ones’ early infancy when she 


occupied in brooding a good deal. 
| gag 


lantity, thi 


during forty hours being credit 


is period, hi 


Only once, I think, b 


birds were feeding at the nest together, this being contrary 
previous experience, when both linnets nearly always fed 1 


young together. 


There certainly was 


not much room 


them both, in the present instance, to sit freely; but, ai 
how, unity exists between a pair of linnets, and, whatev 
else happens, the little pair usually leave on food getti 
expeditions together when free to do so. 
in a great measure to the habit of waiting for each other th 


A 


MOMENTS 


CHATTER. 


And it was di 
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A LOVING PAIR. 

tunities occurred for photographing them on the gorse 
spray. I had tried many dodges to take them on a prominent 
perch, but they seemed anxious—perhaps naturally so 
to get to the nest as unobtrusively as possible, and would 
insist upon alighting on or near the ground in coming to the 
nest and flying straight away on leaving it. 

At length I got a photograph of the cock sitting on a 
twig of heather, but something more pleasing, I thought, 
ought to be had. With the young eight days old I finally 
gave them back their snug seclusion and commenced ex- 
periments with the gorse spray. I do not like to recall 
the many fruitless hours thus engaged, and to me it will 
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say nothing further in that con- 
nection, but take a satisfied glance at the prints before 
me and pass on. Looking at them, however, reminds me 
of one peculiarity on the part of the cock in always sitting 
very low on the leg when perched on_ the head. 
These young linnets were born on July 13th, and 
first became venturesome on the 25th, when the 
strongest looked out upon the world and vigorously tested 
his flying apparatus. On the 26th associations with the 
family ceased, for it was plain on the morrow the heather 
hills would be the richer by these five fine, hearty 
voungsters. JAMES H. SyMonpDs 


be more pleasant if | 


vorse 
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PLANTING FOR AUTUMN EFFECT. 

By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
the work is taken in hand 
plants that 


combination 
Some of the 


HERE would still be time, if 
at once, to make some arrangements otf 
would give beautiful effects of 
for the late summer and autumn 
most refined and effective of tone. pictures 
are those that are in colourings. of pink, white, 

lavender and purple, with grey foliage. Where the work of 
preparation has been done in the autumn, there will be Lavender 
and China Roses, with Gypsophila, Japan Anemones and Echinops 
as a solid foundation, and where these occur it is easy to add 
some summer flowers and annuals. But if the combination 
has to be made afresh, it may best be done by transplanting 
some autumn-divided roots of some of the September-blooming 
Michaelmas Daisies, such as the strong-growing Robert Parker 
for tallest, with F. W. Burbidge and Margaret for medium 
height, and Amellus and Acris for the front. With these there 
may be some groups of the purple Gladioli, such as Blue Jay 
and Baron Hulot, and for pale pink the lovely America. Within 
the first fortnight of May should be sown some pink and white 
annuals, For whites, Gypsophila elegans, white Jacobea and 
white Linaria; for pink, best of all, Godetia Double Rose, a 
plant that is not only beautiful in the border, but of great value 
for cutting. Then among the Asters of medium height nothing 
is better than Lavatera trimestris of the old, pure, tender pink 
colouring, avoiding the improved variety, whose 
colour, though stronger, has a suspicion of rank quality from which 


colour 


these 


so-called 





AN EFFECTIVE 


GROUPING OF 


the older one is quite free. Then of half-hardy annuals there 
will be the best of the purple and white China Asters, choosing 
them within the Ostrich Plume, Comet and Victoria classes, 
with the taller Mammoth, formerly known as Vick’s White. 
Heliotrope and Ageratum, both tall and dwarf, will come in 
the front of the border, and it is well to leave places for dropping 
in pots of Lilium longiflorum. If the border is of some 
width, Hollyhocks, white and pink, should have been provided 


in the autumn, with white Dahlias planted at the present 
time 
SOME GOOD GARDEN RHODODENDRONS. 
URING recent years a great deal of attention has 


been given to hardy Rhododendrons, stimulated, no 

doubt, by the numerous seedlings that have been raised 

in many gardens and nurseries from seeds sent home 
from China by Wilson and other collectors. Already a number of 
these have flowered, and a few promise to make really good shrubs 
for garden purposes, while others would seem to be of botanical 
interest only. However, we need to know more about these 
before any definite statements can be made. Apart from these, 
however, we have a great many beautiful species and varieties 
that have been well tried in our gardens, and which, during 
May and June, impart to their surroundings rich Oriental effects 
such as cannot be obtained from any other shrubs. In the 
favourable climate ot Devon and Cornwall a number of beautiful 
species, such as Falconeri, argenteum and arboreum, can be 
grown successfully in the open. At Tregothnan there is a 
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wonderful specimen of Falconeri, which is a native of Sikki; 
This plant has been known to carry as many as 1,200 of 
large trusses of white flowers in one season. But thes: 
not Rhododendrons for exposed gardens and less gener 
climates. 

Fortunately, our hardy Rhododendrons do not impos 
any severe tax on the skill of the cultivator. It is true th 
in a few gardens the best skill does not prove effective, but t! 
is the exception rather than the rule. What the majority 
demand, however, is soil that is well drained, practically fr 
from lime, and preferably of a light, sandy and peaty characte; 
This must not, however, be taken to mean that peat is essenti 
for their well-being. The statement so often made that it 
necessary has been exploded in many gardens, though no o1 
would deny that the plants like it when it can be afforded th 
But peat is not always easy to obtain, and, given a moderat: 
light soil, this can be made quite suitable by adding to it lib: 
quantities of top spit from an old pasture, decayed leaves 
thoroughly decayed manure, that from old Mushroom-l» 
being ideal. In a great many gardens where the natural 
is a friable sandy loam, it is quite suitable for Rhododend: 
without any more than ordinary preparation. The gro 
beneath the bushes should be carpeted with decayed lea, 
so that the surface roots are protected from fierce sun 

Although spring, early April, is the season most 
for planting Rhododendrons, especially the evergreen sp 
and varieties, they can be successfully moved at the end 
September and during October, or even later if the weat 
is open, though there is always an element of risk should sev 
frost set in directly after 
work is done. Deep plant 
must be strictly avoided 
inch of soil over the upperm 
roots being ample. If ea 
autumn or spring planting 
adopted, heavy waterings m 
be given to thoroughly s¢ 
the soil, and overhead svyringi 
or sprayings daily for a for 
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lavoul 


night should the weather 
sunny and dry. Rhodode: 
drons need but little, if ar 


pruning; but it is very i 
portant to remove all seed-po 
as soon as the flowers hav 
faded. If this be neglected, tl 
chances of getting a displa 
of flowers the following vea 
are small. 

As already pointed out 
there are now so many beauti 
ful species and varieties tha 
can be successfully grown in 
gardens situated in reasonab! 
favourable localities that it i 
exceedingly difficult to make « 
selection of the best. It is 
doubtful if any two _ persons 
would draw up lists alike, as 
personal taste differs so widely 
The following, however, are all 


good. Unless otherwise stated 
they flower during May o1 
June. All are evergreen. Th: 


height of garden varieties varies 
circumstances 

Alice.—A beautiful new variety, very compact, with rich, clear pin! 
flowers. Too expensive for general planting yet, but is undoubtedly 
of the Rhododendrons of the future. 

Countess of Clancarty.—A charming Rhododendron that bears larg 
trusses of light rosy crimson flowers. 

Cinnabarinum.—aA charming species from the Himalayas. It should 
not be planted in very cold, exposed positions, though it is quite hardy 
Kew. It makes a rather upright bush, and produces its curious, pendulous 
bell-shaped flowers fairly freely. 
and usually open in June. 

Compactum multiflorum.—tThis is a dwarf variety, often below ait 
high. It is of compact habit, with rather smal] leaves, and bears a profusi« 
of white, pink-flushed flowers during April or early May. 

Cornubia.—A new hybrid that is being very largely planted in gardens 
The flowers are large and clear, and of a rich tint of glowing scarlet crimsor 
Very erect habit. It is more suitable for the warmer parts of the country 
than for gereral cultivation 

Fortunei.—This is a Chinese species of vigorous habit 
large, delicate pink, fragrant blossoms, which are distinguished from othe 
kinds by A set of garden hybrids ha 
been raised between it and other hardy kinds. They are free flowering an 
usually fragrant. Miss E. A. Boulton, Mrs. Thiseltor 
Dyer and Duchess of York. 

Caucasicum.—An early flowering species from the Caucasus, is recog 
nised by its compact habit and early flowering qualities. The flowers, ©! 
different forms, be white, or white heavily flushed with pink. It 


considerably, according to 


These are of orange, red or crimson colou! 


which bear 
their greater number of petals. 


Good ones are 


may 
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the parents of the garden hybrids. 





nt variety pictum 1s shown in the accom- 
anving illustration. 
Doneaster.—A very compact-growing 
Rhododendron that produces its flowers in 
reat mdance. These are glowing scarlet- 
a colour, and as they stand the sun ) 
an ,dmirably adapted for massing in 
beds 
Gomer Waterer.—This is a very beau- 
tifu ty, the flowers being freely pro- 
duce a bush of good habit. They are 
wi a faint tinge of pink, and the 
tru re very large and pleasing 
John Waterer.—This is a very fine 
. flowers being of good form and 
we produced in large clusters. They 
, glowing carmine in colour 
iy Clementina Mitford.—Although 
S ' a difficulty in cultivating this 
\ ought to be tried if only for the 
ts blossoms, this being a charming 
s} peach The trusses are very large 
i Vv 
s. E. C. Stirling.—This is a new 
f great promise. It has a good, 
habit, and the flowers are freely 
| in medium-sized trusses. They are THE LOW GROWING RHODODENDRON COMPACTUM MULTIFLORUM. 
colour, inasmuch as the delicate ; 
[ vers are quite free trom spots. 
bleanum.—tThis is, perhaps, the most | 
g of all the outdoor Rhododendrons, 
a requently in full flower at Christmas. 
It 1 tall, spreading bush, and the 
b s are of a pleasing shade of bright 
ré y are often damaged by frost. The 
be ill for forcing 
Pink Pearl.—It is quite safe to assert 
is more of this beautiful Rhodo- 
le grown than of any other variety. 
It very large flowers, borne in large 
of flesh-pink colour, the delicacy of 
which it is impossible to describe. The habit 
is t juite all that one would desire, but it ! 
is a rv beautiful and charming variety. 
Racemosum is a very beautiful species 
Western China, which was introduced 
about a quarter of a century ago. Of dwart 


t takes many years to attain a height 

It differs from most other kinds by 

s small rose-flushed flowers being produced 

in axillary as well as in terminal clusters. The 
flowering time is April. 

Campylocarpum.—This Himalayan 

species is worth attention in the milder 

| of the country, for its large yellow 

flowers are distinct among those of the taller- 

growing kinds. Although usually considered 





a tender kind, it grows and flowers freely in ONE OF THE HYBRIDS FROM RHODODENDRON FORTUNETI. 
sheltered positions in the neighbourhood of 
London. It is at its best in May. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Stuc Pests. 

Sir,—In my two acres of garden I 
ive set a dozen “ V. T. H.” slug traps. 
rhe weekly catch varies from one to three 
pints of slugs, measured as shrimps are 
measured. The plants rejoice and I com- 
pensate the wild birds !—F.R.H.S. 

SAXIFRAGA BATHONIENSIS AS AN EDGING 
PLANT 

51rR,—I have read with interest the 
tes on Saxifrages in your issue for April 11th, 

I am surprised to find no mention of 

bathoniensis. This Saxifrage is now 
May 1) in full flower, and I find that it 
kes a first-rate edging plant, quite as 

clive as the popular Thrift or Sea Pink. 
ive lodked in vain in gardening books 
reference to this Saxifrage.—W.N. 

The article in question is entitled 

tly Flowering Saxifrages,” and refers 

fly to those flowering irom January 
itly April. An article on the May- 
ring Saxifrages will appear shortly, 
reference will certainly be made to 
ithoniensis. Correctly speaking, this plant 
med S. decipiens grandiflora, under which 
it is sometimes given in horticultural 
It is one of the newer Mossy Saxi- 

Ss, and the crimson fiowers are bome in 





lerful profusion on branching stems only 
w inches from the ground.—Ep. 


E. J. Wallis. Copyright 


THE EARLY FLOWERING RHODODENDRON CAUCASICUM PICTUM. 
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BINGHAM’S MELCOMBE, 
DORSET, 


THE RESIOENCE OF 


OLD‘&:NEVV_ 


INGHAM’S MELCOMBE is an inaccessible place, 
it is ten miles from anywhere, 
which the low-towered 
and farm building 


— oe 





for 
a shrunken hamlet of 
church, the manor house 
remain, while the cottages 

have insensibly melted away, leaving only thei 
memory in Townhays. Church and manor, both little and 
low, lie sheltered in a warm valley beneath the Dorset heights, 
overlooked by lonely Nettlecombe Tout and bare Bulbarrow, 


s alone 


open only where the Devil's Brook runs towards Dewlish 
and the south. Far from the “ dull roar of the many-tongued 
city,”” it escaped change in the least changing of English 


counties, and the ownership of the Binghams, who add their 
name to the place, was counted by centuries. The Turber- 
villes were here before the Binghams. Sut from the marriage 
of Robert de Bingham with the heiress of Robert Turberville 
in Henry III.’s or in Edward I.’s reign, the Bingham connec- 


tion with Melcombe was unbroken until the late vears of the 
nineteenth century. The Binghams cannot, it seems, be 
traced further back than the thirteenth century; and 


Hutchins, the Dorset historian, though a friend of the antiquary 
George Bingham, subjects the pedigree drawn up in Elizabeth's 
reign by Robert Cook, Clarencieux, that great parent of 
pedigrees, to some criticism in its early stages, for as he points 
out the earlier names, Silvester, Geoffrey and Augustine 


Fd 


Copyright BOWLING GREEN AND 


MRS BOS WwORrs SMITH. 


—— — — 


———— 


‘have certainly an apocryphal air and are not corrobor 
by any existing evidence.” 

The place-name, Bingham, is in Northamptonshir 
it has been suggested that the de Bingham who was Bi 
of Salisbury from 1229 to 1246, may have been respor 


for the original settlement of the family in the South-\ 
England, where they have written their name inc 


upon the map in Bingham’s Worth, Sutton Bingham 
Bingham’s Melcombe. In 1256 Sir William de Bing: 
knight, was witness to a concord made at Sherborne bet 
Robert de Bingeham and another party concerning a pas 
at Mappowder. This Robert all the pedigrees and rex 
agree in representing to be the brother of Sir Willian 
Bingham of Sutton, and to have 


acquired the man 
Melcombe by marriage with Luce Turberville. After 
Binghams, pretty constant to the names of Richard 


Robert, succeed at Bingham’s Melcombe without distinguis 
themselves memorably. The King in 1520 granted the offic: 
bailiff of the Royal demesnes of Canford to Robert Bingham 
the care of the parks and chase of that place, to be held for 
with the wages of fivepence a day. He died in 1524 
buried in the Bingham aisle at Melcombe. 
who died in 1561, is described in 1525 as 
dethe of hys father, as in geving 


and 
His son Rob 
‘““dekavd by t 


away of hys goods 
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diverse persons dwellyng without this tithyng, and in 
funerall expences att hys burying,’’ and must have been the 
builder of the house, though not of the earlier gatehouse. 
Robert's third son, Richard, was certainly the most eminent 
person of this family, with his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey and his niche in the 
National Biography. His first important 
engagement was at the Battle of St. 
Quentin, 1557, and later he was doing 
good service in the Northern Rebellion. 
After this he served for a season as a 
soldier of fortune, selling his sword to 
the Venetians. Lane, writing to Lord 
[freasurer Burleigh, recommends him 
not only as an excellent soldier both in 
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sir Richard’s elder brother, Robert, who inherited 
Melcombe, and married a Williams of Herringstone, was 
succeeded by his grandson, Richard, Sheriff in z62>. 
Richard’s son, John Bingham, who must have put up the 
dated weathercock at Bingham’s Mel- 
combe, was Member for the county in 
the Little Parliament, the second Pro- 
tectorate, and Richard Cromwell’s, and 
a Member of the Parliamentary Com- 


mittee. The first Lord Shaftesbury. a 
Dorset man, paints him as “a very 
honest, good man and a Puritan,” and 


Bingham’s Melcombe, though ten miles 
from anywhere, was the headquarters 
of the Parliamentary forces in Dorset 
during his lifetime, as Corfe 





theory and practice and ‘‘a most suf- Was of 
ficient man for every kind of martial the Royalists. Bingham was in com 
function that, of his calling, the land mand at the final siege of Corfe Cast} 
then held,” but also as “to the world in the spring of 1646, and on it 
unspotted”’ and “of sincere judgment fall he succeeded in preserving t!) 
in religion, being void of those cere- lives of one hundred and forty per 
monial superstitions (of Popery), ever oso 0 20 30 So sons then within the castle. Phe 
deeply touched with the fear of God.” sequestrators and officers commandin; 
It is, however, hinted that the poor GROUND FLOOR PLAN. at the siege had been ordered t 
gentleman's merits had _ hitherto re- “slhight”’ the castle, but the massiv: 


ceived but inadequate reward at home and abroad so 


that he would make his appearance in but slender 
‘weed.” In 1578 he served in the Netherlands, meet- 
ing at Rymenant his old comrade, John of Austria, 
and next saw service in Ireland. In 1584 he was made 


Governor of Connaught, where he suppressed some Irish 
rebellions ‘“‘ with small charge to her Majesty.”” In 1598 
his services were rewarded by the title of Marshal of Ireland 
and General of Leinster, but he died at Dublin soon after 
his arrival 

He was brought over and buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where his inscription gives a brief record of his 
adventurous life Though a “tall man of his hands,” we 
are told that he was small in stature, and once understanding 
that “‘a proper bigg-bon’d gentleman had traduced his little 
person, or corpusculum, with the ignominious terme of Dande 
pratt,” “ Tell him from me,” says he, “that when it comes 
to the tutch, he shall find there is as good silver in a Dande 
pratt (which is a very small kind of coin) as in a brodd-fac’t 
groate.”’ 
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walls defied gunpowder in many parts. At the Restor 
ation Sir Ralph Bankes took steps to trace out the pos 
sessors of the goods of Corfe ; and a letter from Bingham j 

1661 shows that he wishes civilly to return what he possesse: 
of the riches of Corfe, to wit, ‘‘a large bed, a singel velvit 
red chair, and a sute of fine damaske.” Within a few day 

of this letter he forwards a second to the effect that he has sent 
to Blandford, to be delivered to Sir Ralph’s servant, one larg: 
bed and two blankets, but the bed “ for twelve vears sinc 
was opened by a wench at my then house of Byngham 

Melcomb, when I was in the Isle of Guernsey, and tly 
feathers stolne out and divers other tricks dun by her in m 
being out of the land.”’ Altogether, one large bed minus 
the feathers, and one velvet chair appear to be all the furnitur: 
that Sir Ralph could recover from the sequestrators. Though 


according to Lord Shaftesbury, Bingham had “ a good estat: 

he mortgaged it to the detriment of his successors. Th 
entailed property passed to his brother Strode, who continued 
the line, a Puritan like his brother, and captain in the army 
Bingham 


of the Commonwealth. Strode’s Richard 


son, 
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who died in 1735, Was some time member for Bridport and 
the county, and his descendants numbered among them 
Cis George Ridout Bingham of Peninsular fame, and the 
antiquary, George 3ingham, who helped Hutchins in his 
history of the county, but who wouid never allow him 
to make known from what hand he received his com- 
munications. 

In 1895, Bingham’s Melcombe came unexpectedly into 
the market, and was bought by Reginald Bosworth Smith, 
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both of them “‘ attached to the soil’’ in the best sense of that 
phrase, by hereditary instincts, by association of ideas, and 
by inclination.” To this wish to add something of a human 
setting and background to the bird-life he describes, his 
picture of the old manor house is due. The house, as we have 
said, lies enclosed and sheltered in a narrow valley, about 
midway between Dorchester and Blandford. The elm 
avenue is guarded by the stone eagles of the Binghams, the 
main building of the house by the low gatehouse, built for 
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ituralist and litlerateur, who belonged to the Dorset family 
Smith of Sydling. The old house became his home until 
is death in 1908. Here was written “ Bird-life and Bird- 
re,” one of the most readable and unaffected studies of what 
ay be called the lighter side of birds and their local 
\aracteristics ; for, as he writes, birds “ are often as strictly 
cal in their habits as the villagers themselves. They are 








strength rather than beauty, with its absence of architectural 
features, its heavy buttresses and massive walls—in one place 
nine feet thick. This gatehouse probably dates from the 
late years of the thirteenth or early years of the fourteenth 
century. Within the courtyard the irregular charm of 
the house makes itself felt. The building runs round three 
sides of the small court, which is ‘ on two levels, the higher 


i 
i 
i 
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reached by two short flights of weather-beaten stone steps 
opposite to each other and meeting on a common landing ; 
the retaining wall is built of the small grey bricks of the olden 
time which, in their interstices, give birth and sustenance 
to a wealth of flowers and ferns which almost hide it from view. 
Along the terrace, above the steps and the wall, are large 
bushes of hydrangea which, laden as they are with bloom 
during three full months of the Jater summer, blend their 
delicate pink with the greys and browns, the yellows and 
russets of the surrounding masonry.’”’ On the terrace above 
the steps the projecting gabled oriel which Nash 
figures. It is a Tudor addition to the older Tudor work of 
the rest of the building. The grey local stone of the walls 
is warmed by Ham Hill yellow stone for the deeply cut arms 
of the Binghams with crest, mantling and supporters between 
the upper and lower windows, and for the angle projections 
finishing above the base of the gable—.a favourite ornament 
of the period, and one which gave play to the imagination of 
the builder. At Mapperton they support the griffins of the 
Morgans, and here they finish in the eagles of the Binghams. 
Chere is no record of the date of this oriel, and if by the 
evidence of the armorial glass we are drawn to conclude that 
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among furniture and feather beds were the armour of the 
squire, five pair of harness or body armour, two bills, a tuck 
or rapier, and two bows and a sheaf of arrows. Altogethe: 
we arrive at something under two hundred and twenty pounds 
for the total amount of goods and chattels of a 
squire in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

The hall, as in most old manor houses, is the most 
characteristic room. Here the windows are rich with thy 
heraldry of the Binghams, quartered with old Dorset fami 
lies, such as Trenchard, de la Lynd, Horsey and Turbervil| 
with the unusual addition of the arms of France quartering 
England, and the arms of Spain. Perhaps because of thes: 
Royal arms, Philip and Mary are said to have visited thy 
place ; but the practice of setting up the Roval mementoes 
as an expression of loyal feeling was quite distinct from Roya 
Visit or progress, and Mary does not seem to have adopte: 
this method of keeping in touch with her subjects. Durin; 
the eighteenth century the roof of the hall was made aw 
with and attics formed by raising the eaves level a) 
exchanging the steep-pitched roof for a flat one of slat: 
Under the ownership of the late Colonel Richard Bingha: 
the hall was re-roofed and the back wall of the ha 


a country 
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this was built in Mary’s reign, the parallelism of the armorial 
panel with that at Montacute suggests that they are con- 
temporary. The Montacute panel, which came originally 
from Clifton Maybank, bears the initials of Sir John Horsey 
and of his wife Edith, whom he married in 1539, and is more 
elaborate ; but the tall pinnacles flanking the panels are in 
both carved with delicate ornament of the Italian 
Renaissance characteristic of early Tudor work in England. 
The boys that support the Bingham shield at Melcombe, and 
the hatchment-shaped panel of arms at Montacute are tricked 
out in the same peculiar looped and knotted drapery. Since 
the reign of Mary there have been few substantial alterations 
but the addition of the library in the early eighteenth century, 
for in the inventory of the goods and chattels of ‘‘ Robarte 
Bingham,” in 1561, the old rooms are easily recognisable. 
The furnishing was simple and inexpensive. The hall, the 
chief sitting-room of the family, only offered them a table, 
two forms, a cupboard and one chair, but there were forms 
and a table in the “ oryalle.” The hall furniture was worth 
only thirty-seven shillings and eightpence. The parlour, 
entered from the hall, had, besides table, cupboard and stools, 
a standing bed, which runs its contents up to a little over five 
pounds, but its austerity was softened by a down bed and as 
many as nine cushions. In the chamber over the parlour, 
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rebuilt ; but in no other portion of the house was rebuilding 
a necessity. 

The living-rooms, as may be seen from the plan 
were limited in number, and their wainscot of the 
later large panel type of the late seventeenth century, 
while in two rooms interesting Elizabethan chimney-pieces 
remain. In Hutchins’ time the dining-room chimney- 
piece, with its grotesquely elongated caryatides, was still 
painted and gilt, while the lower portion is described by 
him as “ more modern but designed to be of the ancient 
style”; but actually the vigorous early Georgian addi- 
tion makes no such pretension, and is an illustration of 
English conservatism, which adds to rather than destroys ts 
inheritance. 

The gardens are a frame for the house’s antiquity and 
seclusion. On the west side is an ancient bowling green 
and what Hutchins calls a “stupendous ” yew hedge, that 
looks back upon half a thousand years. On the north side 
is the “ Ladies’ Garden,” sheltered by an old brick wall, 
topped by heavy projecting coping stones. The round stone 
dovecote, like that at Athelhampton, is “ such as no well 
conditioned manor house of the Edwards or the Henrys 
would have willingly been without”; the kitchen garden 
is bright with herbaceous borders. In the lower gardens, 
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made about the middle of the eighteenth century, are fish 
ponds, ‘‘the haunt of the moorhen and the wild duck, and 
there is a plantation surrounding the whole in which the 
beech and the plane, the chestnut and the yew, thrive well. 
It is carpeted in mid-winter—an acre of it and more— 


THE FAIRY FOUNTAIN IN BERLIN. 


BIRD’S EYE 


VIEW. 





Fairy Fountain—Marchen Brunnen—and in Berlin, 
of all unlikely places! Berlin, the modern, the 
practical, the Berlin of the new cathedral, and 
of a type of architecture that, in the last generation 
at least, was, for the most part, hard and pre- 

tentious, not to say bombastic. You feel sceptical about 
this Fairy fountain, and resolve to see it for yourself, and, 
as a result, experience one of those delightful surprises that 
come so rarely in life. A taxi drive through miles of dull 
streets brings you to an open Place, on one side of which is 
the narrow end of the extensive Friedrichshain Park. Enter- 
ing between gate posts crowned with laughing boys astride 
of beasts, you pass up a paved path, and the first glance tells 
you that the whole lay-out is the work of a master hand. 
A great, simple, sedately designed arcade forms a background 
for a succession of stepped basins, which allow the water to 
fall from one to the other, and so skilfully is it all 
managed, that the whole surface is kept constantly moving 
and glistening in the sunlight. And what are these 
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with snowdrops, while in the spring the rest is covered 


with primroses, wood anemones, wild hyacinths and 
aconites.” |. 
The Country Home for next week will be Chilton H use 


Buckinghamshire, the residence of the Hon. Lady Egerton. 


enchanting groups? Why here, to greet you at the lowe: 
end of the design, are Hansel and Gretel! Here again i 
Hans in Luck! And as you pass from one to the next, you 
find Puss in Boots, Little Sister and the Seven Ravens 
Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs, Red Riding Hood with 
the Wolf, Cinderella with the Doves—all the little 
friends of our youth. Examine these groups in detail, and 
memories and comparisons begin to awake in your 
mind. You find yourself thinking of the greatest things 
you have ever seen—some primitive Greek work; some 
Gothic sculpture on French cathedrals; some Italian work 
of the fifteenth century. You recall the few—the very 
few—times when works of art have thrilled you to the 
very marrow, and you find that these groups by Ignatius 
Taschner make something of the same appeal. 

Was it Michaelangelo who said that a good piece of 
sculpture should be such that you could roll it down 
a hill without breaking off anything essential? Well, 
here in these groups—though the modelling shows the 
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tenderest feeling for the charm of child 
hood, the true sculptor’s delight in thy 
subtlety of the human form—there js this 
primal quality. Each one, you feel, was onc 
a block of granite—each one was carved 
back from a “ face.”” The stubbornness of t}y 
material instead of being regarded as 
hindrance, has been welcomed, as giving t]y 
key, setting the tune, for the whole treat 
ment. Costume, though modern and charac 
teristic, is simplified to the utmost. Hai; 
is plaited into strands. Wherever the oppor 
tunity for the treatment of a piece of deta 
occurs it is worked into a rhythmic patten 
as, for instance, in the basket carried 
Red Ridinghood. 

After a preliminary inspection, yor 
sink on to a bench formed of a slab of tea] 
four inches thick, and, before examining t] 
sculpture further, try to take in the desi; 
as a whole. First you are impressed }y 
the harmonious tone of the schen: 
with its background of blue sky and war 
autumn colour on the trees in the Octol« 
twilight. 

Here are no glaring white marbl 
crudities such as are seen in the famoi 
‘““Puppen Allee” in the Tiergarten, for, 
has been said, these exquisitely sensitiy 
groups of a quiet grey colour, are hewn ov 
of imperishable granite quarried from tly 
everlasting hills. The architectural scre: 
and other stonework surrounding the basi: 
are of an interesting material, with whi 
much of modern Berlin is being rebuilt 
This material is known as “ musselkalk 
comes from the Bavarian Alps, is of 
brownish tint, and appears to be a sort o 
bastard limestone. It is full of small holes 
and, as it varies considerably in colour 
interesting effects of texture can ly 
obtained by using it in broad, simpl 
surfaces. 

As for the general lay-out, Friedrichs 
hain is a large park in the north-eastern 
working-class district of Berlin. This region 
is rarely visited by the tourist, but the park 
is frequented by thousands of children from 
its populous neighbourhood. At its western 
end the park gradually narrows down into 
a V shape, as may be seen on the bird’s-ey 
view here reproduced. The point of the “V’ 
has been blunted, and it is from here that 
the lay-out has been centred (see bird’s-ey 
view). Behind the arcade is a large, circulat 
basin, the rim of which is furnished with 
admirable groups of amorini by the sculptor 
Georg Wrba. The hedge which surrounds this 
basin is set back at intervals and adorned 
with groups of charming character, the work 
of Joseph Rauch, representing children 
with birds and animals, two of the most 
delightful being a girl with a “ bubbly 
jock”’ and a boy with a pelican. The 
great central spout of water from this 
basin is centred with the central arch of 
the arcade, so that, on entering from the 
Place, this great column of sparkling 
water is seen. The design of the arcade 
as has been said, shows the bigness and 
grasp of a master, who turns out to be 
the great Hoffmann, the architect of the 
Virchow Hospital, the new Stadt house 
and many notable recent buildings in 
Berlin. The frieze is fluted, and in a panel 
in the centre of each bay are freshly 
modelled water things—crabs, fish and 
the like. The pedestals between the 
spaces of the balustrade at the top are 
surmounted by beasts rightly simplified 
and conventionalised for their position and 
distance from the eve. 

A small man would have thought it 
necessary to mould or otherwise make 
‘pretty’ the panel spaces between the 
arches. Hoffmann has left great simple 
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HANS IN LUCK. GRETEL. RED RIDINGHOOD. 


slabs of mussel-kalk, and these are made _ interesting 
the carved beasts’ heads which spout water into the 
basins. In these glistening basins sit frogs—creatures 

nirably modelled and full of humour—and they spout 
water out of their mouths. One fellow tries to keep his 
mouth shut with one paw, while another presses a shell 
against his stomach, and in the middle, most naive of 
all, sits King Frog with a crown on his head. How is 
this seemingly endless supply of clear ever-moving water 
contrived, you wonder? The mystery is soon solved. 
You appeal to the proud guardian of the place, who offers 
to show you the underground works, and leads the way to 
a stair hidden in the shrubbery. You descend and find 
yourself in an engine-room with vaulted ceiling and lined 
with white glazed brick. In this spacious apartment is a 
seventy to eighty horse-power motor, which pumps _ the 
water through twenty-four inch diameter pipes. From 
this chamber radiate vaulted passages (lighted with electric 
light), which contain the huge iron pipes carrying the 
main supply of water, and from these small pipes are 
branched off. 

It appears that this project has been under discussion 
for something like sixteen years, and that it is now twenty 
years since a fund amounting to 90,000 marks per annum 
was voted for the beautifying of Berlin. Instead of dis- 
sipating this sum annually on trivialities, it has been allowed 
to accumulate, and the result, after all these years, is the 
production of this extraordinarily interesting work, which 
was only completed last June. Here, if you like, is an example 
of “ bringing art to the people ’’—and so nobly and yet so 
simply done that he who runs may read. 

In the present day, when so much nonsense is talked 
and written about art, and when columns of criticism and 
inalysis in sober journals are devoted to the description 
ol stuff which bears all the marks of insanity, it is an in- 

igorating experience to find such a clean, blithe, humorous 
ork as this. Here is an achievement that will remain 

‘rough changes of fashion, giving pleasure to thousands 
i all ages and sizes af the present generation. And one likes 

» fancy too, what it will mean to the myriads of little Hansels 

id Gretels yet unborn—for so solid is the work, and so 

rmanent the material, that there is no reason why it should 

it last for a thousand years. 

Let any jaded, discouraged “soldier in the army for 
auty’’ make a pilgrimage to Friedrichshain, and he will 
turn nourished, gladdened and uplifted, feeling that, after 
|, the battle is worth while. 

* . * ~ “ 


I had written so far when the news came from Berlin 
it Death has taken Ignatius Taschner, whose brain 
meceived, and whose hands wrought, these fairy-tale groups. 
e has died at forty-two—but to how few is it given, even 





in the longest of lives, to leave such a legacy as his—one work 
of art worthy of immortality. ROBERT LORIMER. 





PENGUINS IN THE 
ANTARCTIC. 


FEW years ago probably not one person in ten had more 

than the most vague idea of what a penguin was like. 

Now, thanks mainly to the cinematograph pictures of 

Mr. Ponting, thousands of people are familiar with 

the quaint antics of the Adélie penguins of the Ant- 

arctic Continent, and doubtless many of those people 

will welcome the fuller account of the birds contained in this 
book Antarctic Penguins, by Dr. G. Murray Levick, R.N 
(William Heinemann), Dr. Levick was zoologist to the Scott 
Antarctic Expedition, and in spending some time at Cape Adare 
he had an exceptional opportunity of studying a colony of 
Adélie penguins during the breeding season. At the end of the 
cape is a low beach, so swept by hurricanes that snow neve! 
settles there for long, and as the rock is strewn with rounded 
pebbles, it forms a convenient nesting-site. Behind the beach 
rises a steep cliff, where every available nesting-place is occupied 
by birds up to a height of 1,o00ft. The first penguins arrived 
on October 13th; a week later there was a constant procession 
of them marching hurriedly over the ice, and by the end of the 
month the rookery was “ literally crammed full with nests,” 
“a squalling, fighting, struggling crowd.”’ All of these birds 
had walked for very many miles over ice from the open sea to the 
beach, and not a single bird left the “ rookery,’’ and conse- 
quently not a single bird took food of any description during the 
most strenuous part of the breeding season, a time of fighting, 
and courting and nest-building. They did not begin to feed 
until November 8th, so it is certain that thousands of birds 
fasted completely during a period of not less than twenty-seven 
days. Anadmirable account is given of the life at the ‘‘ rookery,”’ 
of the fights, flirtations, thefts and humours of the penguins, 
illustrated by many excellent photographs. Two interesting 
appendices treat of McCormick’s skua and the Emperor Penguin ; 
the latter bird breeds in the middle of the Antarctic winter, 
and the adventurous journey of Wilson, Bowers and Cherry 
Garrard in quest of its eggs has already been described in 
Country Lire. There is still much to be learnt about the winter 
wanderings of the Adélies; when the breeding season is ove1 
they repair to the pack-ice, but where and how far they go is 
not yet known. Penguins are found only in the Southern 
Hemisphere, but, oddly enough, the name was first applied to 
a bird of the North Atlantic, the now extinct Gare-fowl or Great 
Auk. Yet another mystery, for the philologist rather than 
for the naturalist, remains to be solved, and that is the origin of 
their name. There are three suggested derivations: The first 
is that it is the Welsh pengwyn, or ‘“‘ white head’; the second, 
that it comes from the Latin pinguis, fat ; the third, is that it 
is a corruption of “‘ pin-wing,’’ meaning a bird that has under- 
gone the operation of pinioning. But these are questions that 
Dr. Levick very wisely leaves to others. 
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ANIMALS AT PLAY. 


i HE child is father to the man” is a saying which, 
if somewhat threadbare, is very true, and not 
less applicable to animals than to human beings. 
Play of any kind is apt. to be looked at askance 
by the elderly and serious-minded as something 

not only peculiar to the young, but peculiarly useless also. 

But really, play is the preliminary education of mind and 

muscle. It may be argued that play, in the case of Man, 

is not restricted to the young—witness the Royal and ancient 
game and its devotees! But neither is play or recreation 
entirely confined to the young among animals. One not 
infrequently sees quite staid and elderly animals playing ; 
moreover, whether consciously or not, the play of the older 
animals appears to be like that of elderly humans, for the 
purpose of recreation, or, rather (what is much the same 
thing), change from the usual daily routine of work or idle- 
ness, as the case may be. 

Recreation with animals, as with men, not infrequently 


year or two ago I happened to want to make some sketches 
of fox cubs. I also wanted to keep an eye on a certain litter. 
as I knew that on one side of the covert lived a small farmer 
who was “ no friend to foxes.”’ As a result, I saw a good dea} 
of the little red rascals. When they first began to play at 
the mouth of the earth they were tiny, fluffy, snub-nosed 
little demons, whose play at once became education under 
the eye of a vigilant mother. The latter used to bring them 
a crippled young rabbit or mouse and let them kill it, which 
was distinctly rough on the rabbit, as I cannot say they were 
expert at the job, and bungled it sadly at first. Nor did [| 
see them improve, as I was spotted by the watchful vixen 
and for a long time spent silent watches in cramped positions 
without results, and eventually gave it up as useless fo: 
a month or more. Some time later, however, from my bed 
room window wien dressing for dinner, I used to see grey 
forms in the dusk creeping along the hedgerows, or som: 

times jumping about in an extraordinary manner in tly 
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becomes a vice. One might quote several examples from the 
horse, whose habits or vices of wind sucking, crib biting and 
weaving, etc., are generally the result of idleness, and were 
begun in play. That elderly animals often play, in the more 
usual sense of the word, I know from experience, having an 
old horse, aged close on the twenties, who invariably, on 
being turned out to grass in the spring, expresses his delight 
in the most absurd antics for such a decrepit old scarecrow- 
walking on his hind legs, bucking and kicking. As a finale, 
he gingerly kneels down and rolls over and over, kicking his 
legs in the*air. This accomplished, with many grunts and 
groans (old horses, like old men, seem always to carry on 
a continuous grumbling monologue !) he gets up again on 
to his elderly pins, and commences the real and only im- 
portant business of life (especially for the old)—to eat! 
To return, however, to the suggestion that play is the 
preliminary education of the young. Perhaps this is most 
marked in fox cubs. The “spoilt darling of the midlands ”’ 
is a most delightful and interesting personage to all (save 
the poultry farmer) at every period of his existence. A 


BATTLES. 


middle of the field. This led me to fish out my sketch- 
book and again take to my silent vigils. 

About sundown I used to lie up in a hedge about forty 
yards from the little covert. As the light slowly faded I 
would get restless, and wonder if they would come before 
it was too dark for me to sketch. Blackbirds chinked in 
the covert as they retired to roost, and I noticed that nearly 
always when their chink-chinking changed from a sleepy 
mutter to a chorus of vociferous language a fox would appear 
soon afterwards. Yet, in spite of being “ all eyes and ears,” 
my senses often played me false. A tuft of herbage in the 
failing light would seem to move, another tuft would appear 
where one was sure no tuft had been before. Five times out 
of ten my eyes were deceived, and when a fox did appear 
I would be caught napping, so silently did he come. 

The cubs by this time had grown considerably, and were 
now leggy, cat-like looking animals, with thin wisps of tails, 
poor apologies for the fine brushes they would carry later on. 
But they still played, chasing each other like puppies or 
lying in wait to jump out at one another. Most of all, they 
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oved entomology. 


PLAYING KING OF 


COUNTRY 


Their great delight was to pounce on 


moth in the grass or leap up in the air to snap at one passing. 
Oftener still, they caught winged beetles, of which all foxes 
ire inordinately fond, as an examination of their dung will 
Very soon they got bolder, and went 


nearly always show. 


further away 
from home, and 
soon after I used 
to hear the thin, 
high squeal of a 
rabbit quickly 
stifled, which 
showed their 
education was 
nearly complete. 

The _ follow- 
ing two observa- 
tions, though not 
strictly within 
the province of 
this article, may 
be of interest. 
Firstly, I noted 
that fox cubs de- 
pend almost 
entirely on their 
noses. Their eye- 
sight is most 
indifferent, and 
their hearing, 
though usually 
acute, is some- 
times at fault. 
One night, after 
having failed to 
see my little 
foxes, I lit a 
Cigarette and 
strolled home- 
wards. Coming 
round an angle 
of the hedge I 
found a cub 
busily engaged in 
moth hunting. I 
stood still. He 
did not see me, 
and apparently 
never heard me, 


AN 


INVITATION 


THE 


LIFE. 


CASTLE. 


yet presently he 


For a 


minute 
again. A 


hunting 
then suddenly melted away in the gathering dusk. — I presume 


a light 


TO 


A 


breeze, unfelt 





GAME. 





watched me, then 
stopped and watched 


OT so 


looked at me. 
commenced bug 


apparently motionless 


and hot air, had 
changed, and 
carried my scent 
to him. The 
second observa 

tion is that al- 
though the 
hounds only 
killed two of the 
litter, and neither 
of the adults 
(though we twice 
hunted them), 
yet the vixen did 
not breed again 
there this year 
I am now won 

dering if the “‘ no 
friend to foxes ’”’ 
got her, o1 
whether she be 

came suspicious 
and generally fed 

up (like many 
other people) 
with the repre- 
sentative of the 
Press, and simply 
removed _herselt{ 
and prospective 
family to a fresh 
abode ! 

The most 
obvious example 
of the youthful 
animal at play 
is, of course, the 
kitten, but partly 
because it 7s 
obvious, still 
more because our 
artist cannot 
draw a cat, I do 
not propose to 
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make use of it. Our artist says his cats bear a strong 
resemblance to the pigs one draws with one’s eves shut, 
sO we propose to spare the reader! Puppies play in the 
most delightful manner, and it is interesting to note that 
their play follows the natural instinct of the breed. Fox- 


not bv nose, it is true, but 


hound puppies hunt each other 





CART HORSE COLT CHASING AND STRIKING AT 
by sight, three or four combining to chase and pull down 


another. It is most amusing to see the involuntary fear of 
the pursued, shown by upraised back and tucked-in tail 
and frequent backward glances, compared with the triumphant 
confidence the pursuers. Bloodhound puppies play in 
exactly the same way, but much sooner take to using their 
that is to say, though they have no idea of hunting 
a strange man, they will readily snuff at each trail they cross, 
and very quickly take to hunting, or, rather, following their 
own master about by using their noses. 

When they reach the adult state dogs will play at times 
from exuberance of spirits, but they soon tire. It is rather 
funny to watch the clumsy play of a big adult hound. My 
old dog bloodhound, for example, will only play with one 
of the older bitches The voung dog will plav with another 
dog or any of the younger bitches, but any attempt at play 
with an on the part of the younger generation 
is resented ! 

Sheep in the adult state I have never seen playing, 
lambs, as all know, will play for hours together. They 


noses , 


old dog 


but 





A FOX CUB AT PLAY. 
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have apparently two games, which they never vary, namely 
“ King of the Castle’’ and “‘ Follow my leader.” Goats 
however, which always seem to me the most melancholi 
dissatisfied and generally ‘“ dog-in-the-mangerish”’ sort oj 
animals, will play at times, especially half-grown billies 
whose play seems chiefly to consist of solemn butting match 
in which they slowly rear themselves up 
their full height and bring their heads toget], 
with what seems terrific force. Goat kids pl 
much as lambs do, with the addition that tly 
instinctively seek high ground to play « 
A sloping tree trunk is a favourite playgrow 
but, above all, the top of a wall or a ro 


/ r4 
/ 
7 
DOG. Jf 
I tis as- ——, : J : 7 
tonishing r. Ci. =) \ 
how they -” \ ‘Ne 
will clatter “ = %, \ ,y @ 
about on ~ / \\ 
the steep ‘y 
sides of a ie tl 
slate rool 
without 
falling. 
They do oa ts 
so metimes } o~. ~ A 
fall, how- a , j . 
ever. One 4 = . > 4 ; f 
of mine fell 4 
off the 
stable roof 
some thirty 
leet into a “The most absurd antics for such a decret 


water 
tan tk, 
which un- 
doubtedly 
saved her 
life, for if 
she had 
landed in 
the stone 
yard she 
would have 
been killed. 


old scarecrow. 


As it was, 
had she 
not fortu- 


nately been 
seen in the 
act of fall- 
ing, she 
would 
have been 
drowned. 
Cattle 
I have 
never seen 
playing, 
except 
on Tare Oc- 
casions 
when they were solemnly prodding each other with thet 
horns. One does see them galloping about tail in al 
but this is not play, merely distress from bites of flies 
will often 





THE ONLY ANIMAL THAT DOES NOT PLAY 


Horses, on the other hand, even aged ones, 
play. The game usually begins with playful bites 


given and received while standing in the shade. The pait 
then begin using the forefeet, rearing and striking; trom 
circling slowly they get to cantering about, one pursuing 
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the other. The pursued uses his heels, the pursuer his teeth, 
and they catch each other some sharp raps, but even 
when shod they seldom seem to hurt each other in play. 
fhe playful bite of a horse is extremely painful, as I know 
‘rom experience, yet they do not seem to mind it among 
themselves. They usually seize with their teeth either the 
crest or neck or any part round the throat. The difference 
between the tactics of a horse in attack and defence is most 
narked ; the attack is always made with teeth and forefeet, 
the defence by turning his back to the foe and using the heels. 
if the actions of two horses at play do not seem sufficiently 
onvincing, I would suggest the following method of proof. 
| have tried it myself. Take a strange dog into a field where 
here are young horses of both sexes. You will nearly always 
nd that one colt, or perhaps all of them, will follow him 
bout, and if he is a dog who does not take the offensive 
ctively, but retires barking before their advance, you are 
rettv sure to see one or more of the colts go for him with the 
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forefeet. One often notices an incident of this sort out 
hunting, and I have seen more than one hound bowled over 
It is astonishing how quickly and accurately a colt will us 
his front feet, even when moving fast. On the other hand 
for proof of defensive action, set your dog at a mare with foal 
at foot. You will generally see her (if she does not counte: 
attack) turn her rump to the dog, putting herself in front oi 
the foal, and kick out each time he comes within reach. | 
might add that the natural method of fighting is to some 
extent a matter of sex, mares kicking and stallions using 
their front feet and teeth. 

Donkeys, except when very young, seem never to 
play, and the average British representative of Equus asinus 
looks as if the instinct to play had long been extinguished 
by generations of carrying burdens and feeding poorly. 

The fox’s play teaches him to pursue and capture his 
food, and there seems to be, it will be observed, a more o1 
less definite object in all play among animals. L. EB. 





ON THE 


By Horace HuTcCHINSON 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLISH GOLF COURSES. 
By Jerome D. TRAVERs. 

N my arrival in this country I stayed a little 
while at Hoylake, and then went on to West- 
ward Ho! Afterwards, before going to Sand- 
wich to settle down for the championship, | 
spent a week looking at some of the courses near 

London. So there are only comparatively few courses in 
England of which I can venture to give my impressions. 

Westward Ho! is a great course. Some courses shorten 
up your game, while others pull it out, and Westward Ho! is 
certainly one of these latter; you have just got to play there. 
It is the best I know, though I should not like to say that it 
is any harder than the National Golf Links at Southampton, 
Long Island, laid out by Mr. Charles B. Macdonald. At 
the National Links there is more punishment for a crooked 
tee shot. At some of the Westward Ho! holes you can drive 
fairly crooked without being punished, though you will often 
have a more difficult second shot to play in consequence. 
If there is any criticism to be made of Westward Ho! I 
think it is that there is a little too much width for some of 
the drives. There are so many fine holes there that it is 
difficult to know which to praise, but I must mention the 
sixteenth, which is the best short hole I 
have ever seen. It is so interesting 
because there are two or three ways ot 
playing the hole, all skilful and all 
different, according to the different 
winds. When the wind is from the left, 
for instance, Mr. Denys Scott plays it 
with a very pretty shot hooked into the 
wind, which is most effective. The 
other short holes are very fine too, and, 
taken altogether, the Westward Ho! 
short holes seem to me to be the best 
inthe world. Ofthe other holes, I par- 
ticularly like the thirteenth, a very fine 
two-shot hole, and here you really do 
have to place your drive, though there 
appears to be plenty of room ; also the 
third and the tenth and eleventh, which 
are made by the rushes. Again, the 
eighteenth makes a capital finish. Per- 
sonally, I like a big cross-hazard guard- 
ing the last green ; if a man is going to 
fall down and miss his shot he will miss 
it on that kind of hole. It is for the 
same reason that I admire the last hole 
at Walton Heath, with the big bunker 
in front of the green ; but this is going 
too fast, and I must first say some- 
thing of Hoylake. 

I liked Hoylake very much, 
although, in order to be at its best, it 
seemed to me a little dependent on the 
wind. I am not very sure about the 
points of the compass, but the wind I 
liked best was the one that blows 
behind you going to the eighth, 
way out at the end of the course, and 
makes a fine two-shot hole of it. I 
am afraid [ did not entirely admire 
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GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


the famous short hole before it, the seventh. We were playing 
this hole one day, and one of the four players, a very great 
Hoylake golfer, said, ‘‘ That’s a good shot if it gets the night 
kick.’ That seems to me to show that there is a little too much 
chance about that hole. The long holes at the end of the 
round are very good when there is some wind blowing. | 
had the pleasure of some games with Mr. Ball, and he seemed 
to me to be playing very well: his is a beautiful style. I also 
played with Mr. Graham, and though he was not in very good 
practice, it was easy to see what an accomplished golfer he 
is; he is especially a magnificent iron player, and much more 
than good enough to have won a championship before now. 

Of the London courses, I saw Woking, Mid-Surre\ 
Sunningdale, Walton Heath and Stoke Poges, and of these, 
if it is not invidious, I should place Walton Heath first and 
Sunningdale second. What I particularly liked at Walton 
Heath was the turf, which seemed to me in some way more 
like the seaside turf, and to have none of the occasional 
coarseness of inland grass. I never remember playing on 
a course where the distances were more deceptive ; several 
times I thought I had played a perfect shot, and then the ball 
was way over the green. Braid’s play impressed mx 
tremendously. I have watched most of your big men, and 
I think Braid is the finest golfer I have 
ever seen. He has a wonderful tem 
perament and a great head on his 
shoulders ; if ever he makes a mistake 
he makes up his mind to recover, and 
produces a wondertul shot, where 
another player would follow up one 
mistake by another. He plays so well 
within himself all the time too, and 
has always a bit of extra length avail 
able if he wantsit. His putting, which 
is excellent, was particularly interest 
ing to me, because I had never seen a 
really good player take the club back 
so slowly. It is always rash to pick 
one man out of the field for an Open 
Championship, and I should neve1 
care to do it, but Braid should have 
at least as good a chance as anyone 
this year. 

Sunningdale is a beautiful course 
without being, as it seemed to me, very 
difficult, since the bunkers are not, as a 
rule, very near to the hole ; but I did 
not see it with the tees set far back, and 
no doubt that makes a great deal of dif- 
ference. Woking is also very attractive, 
and some of the two-shot holes there 
must have been fine to play with the 
gutty ball. As to Mid-Surrey, I think I 
should have preferred to play there after 
some rain; as it was, the ball ran almost 
too far from the tee shot, and there was 
rather too much pitching to be done on 
the hard ground, when it was nearlyim- 
possible to get any stop on the shot; the 
greens, of course, are beautiful. Taylor 
played one splendid round in our game 


D. TRAVERS. : : 
there ; and as to Mr. Worthington he 
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TWELFTH GREEN OF 
absolutely went mad on the way out in the morning round 
and did some wonderful things; he plays very well indeed 
round that course. Last of all, Stoke Poges was much better 
than I had expected, since I had heard a good deal about it 
being a “‘ park course.” If it is a course in a park the length 
of the holes is very good, and the man who thought of that 
seventh hole by the side of the stream, when it was in the 
middle of must have been a genius. Of the other 
holes there I liked the sixth as well as anyv—I holed a full 
iron shot and got a two there, and maybe that has some- 
thing to do with my liking it 


a wood 


THE NEW COURSE AT ADDINGTON. 
THE golf f London have been 
f the new course that Mr 


hearing rumours for some time past 
Abercromby, with Mr. Colt as his consultant, 


been making at 


has Addington Now, here they may see some pictures of 
it, not as it will be when they hook their errant balls into beeches and firs 
ind lovely silver birches, but as it is now, a rolling expanse of brown earth, 
When 


me has watched a large number of these modern courses being hacked out 


through which the first blades of grass are just beginning to peep 
lovely woodlands a certain numbness of feeling comes over one: the 


places are always so beautiful, the holes always look so difficult and so good, 
the work of making them so stupendous and yet so smoothly accomplished, 
that one can only hold up one’s hands yet again in helpless amazement, 
und find it extraordinarily difficult to pass any critical judgment worth 
Addington is one of the prettiest 


ot the holes have 


having of places, with a glorious stretch 


f view some obviously dramatic and thrilling qualities, 


ind all have the appearance of sound golfing holes It will clearly be a very 


good course 
CHARITY ON THE PUTTING GREEN. 
The course is close to Addington Palace, Arch- 


rhe palace stands on the lower ground in the park ; 


formerly the home of the 
bishops of Canterbury 
on either side of it rise up two wooded spurs, and on one of these spurs, no 
longer thickly wooded now, but dotted here and there with clumps of trees, 
is the course rhere is a fine sweeping roll in the ground, and for the visitor 
who walks the course from point to point, there is some hard climbing to be 
done, but the holes have been so ingeniously devised that the player, when 
he takes them in their proper order, will have the irreducible minimum of 


mountaineering to do As far as the plaving of his strokes is concerned, 


rHE 


NEW ADDINGTON COURSE. 


he will have no cause whatever to complain of hills ;_ there are gentle, nat 
waves in the ground such as make interesting lies and stances, but there 
need of any of the qualities of the chamois, unless, perhaps, the ball is topy 
into one or two deep and ominous ravines that make fine cross-hazards 
once in them, the golfer has no right to complain One of the first quest 
isked about a new course to-day relates to the mountains made by 
Aberc1 
and Mr. Colt have, I think, set about their work in a spirit of discreet kit 


ruthless architect upon the putting greens. In this respect Mr 
ness, which they will have no cause to regret The greens are not of a billi 
table flatness ; thev have wavelets in them, but they are flat in their esse 
und if the golfer cannot lay his long putts dead or cannot hole out, when sor 
churl of an opponent refuses to consider that he is dead, he will only ha 
himself to blame It is practically only at the one-shot holes that the bunk« 


ire yet made, so that one cannot, as a rule, tell how hard it will be to 


the greens 


Knowing the architects, I do not suppose it will be too « 


THE EIGHTH HOLE AND OTHERS. 
\t the longer holes there are no bunkers as yet, save one particular! 
voracious little fellow with a positively venomous cast of countenance, 
is edging his way into the home green; but for the most part there are 
many features in the natural lie of the land that no bunkers are needed 
point the virtues of the holes 


be said to hit the visitor straight between the eyes, and that is the eight 


There is unquestionably one hole that may 


A good long tee shot will deposit the ball on a plateau, and thence anothy 
full shot—a really heroic one this time—will send the ball sailing home 
Che view from this plateau is as fine a golfing one as is conceivable. Be 

the trembling player, in a deep dip, is an expanse of natural] billowy ground 
rising and falling in hills and valleys ; beyond is the long and comparativ« 
narrow green, flanked on either side by clumps of trees and backed by gloom 


} 


threatening firs. Whatever may happen to the ball, this hole for sheer 
golfing good looks is impossible to beat ; it is every whit as impressive and 
majestic as the ninth at Swinley Forest or the seventeenth at Walton Heat 

[There are several others that catch the eye—the fourth, for instance, 
the slightest error will plunge the ball into a group of fine trees on the top 


of a historic tumulus; the twelfth, where the ground falls in such curious 


when 


shapes and ridges that, as seen at present in shades of light and dark brown, 
they produce a most baffling effect as to the distance; and the eighteenth 
with its two cunningly left clumps of firs that will be the making 
of the hole. And all this, and enormously much more, has been done in 
some seven months. What prodigious fellows are these architects! I 


never cease to stand aghast at them. B. D 





ADDINGTON : 





THE 


EIGHTH HOLE, 
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A SICKLE-HORNED CHINKARA. 

HE horns of the Indian gazelle are normally Ilvre 
shaped, and variations from the common type are not 
nearly so common as in the case of black buck, which 
often have abnormal heads. During three vears spent 
in a part of the United Provinces, where chinkara 
were very numerous, | saw countless bucks of this 

yecies, but only one out of them all had horns which were a 
ifiiciently wide departure from the usual shape to attract 
tention. This particular buck haunted some rough ground 
ar a camp, where my battery spent some weeks for siege-gun 
uctice. The subalterns and several of the senior non- 
ymmmissioned officers were fond of shooting, so that this buck 
me in for a good deal of attention. All who had been after 
m remarked on his curious horns. One day I was out with 
o other guns and one of them disturbed the chinkara. | 
is away to a flank, and there were a good many bushes about, 
» that the buck, circling round to avoid the other shooters, 
issed within easy range. He proved to have a very unusual 
uir of horns, which curved back crescentwise over the neck. 
he length measured round the outside curve was Ir}in., an 
dinary size for a good chinkara buck 
1 the United Provinces. The photograph 
1ows the skull and horns of the sickle- 
eaded buck hung below a normally 
iaped head. FLEUR-DE-Lys. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SKYLARK IN LONDON. 
[To THe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—You may think it worth while to 
ord in your columns that on Saturday 
fternoon (May 2nd) I saw a skylark in the 
iiddle of Regent’s Park. The bird did not 
seem to have escaped from captivity, as it was 
vild and difficult to approach ; it was probably 
m migration. I have at different times seen 
the meadow-pipit and the tree-pipit in Hyde 
Park, but this is the first time I have seen the 
kvlark in London.—W 
SOME BIRDS, THE TAMING OF THEM 
AND THEIR STORIES 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Strange though it mav seem, the 
wilder the bird in its natural haunts, the tamer 
it will become as a rule in captivity. For 
instance, how wild are the raven and wild 
goose, and how tame are the common sparrow 
and robin, yet the two former when brought 
up from young will be almost aggressively tame, 
and either is capable of showing great affection 
for its master ; but the sparrow, unless hatched 
under a canary, will very rarely be content 
with cage life. An old sparrow or robin are, 
I think, quite impossible to tame. 1 know 
personally, however much patience I have 
shown, I have never in any measure suc- 
ceeded. To be successful in taming any bird, 
the chief point to bear in mind is that birds have 
+. rer gly individual-sed characters, and therefore 
no law can be made as to how they should be HORNS OF 


treated. I have known some birds, such as (Normal 


sparrow-hawks, that only infinite patience and 

kindness could tame; others, namely, ravens, crows and parrots, who, 
as often as not required actually to receive corporal chastisement in the shape 
of a slight smack before they could be taught any form of obedience. Even 
among birds, not only of the same species, but from the same nest, great 
differences of character are easily noticed. This I have noted, especially 
among the larger birds. Two young herons, obtained from the nest, that I 
reared last summer, showed very marked differences, not only in size, for one 
was a much larger bird than the other, but in their dispositions. One was 
wild and savage, and remained so, though I tried my hardest to tame him ; 
the other was from the beginning quiet and shy. Among jackdaws, too, 
great differences will be found. One I had would sit on my shoulder when 
bicycling through the thickest traffic, apparently quite enjoying his ride ; 
but if left alone, some short distance from the house, would soon get 
lost, showing no apparent bump of locality. Another jackdaw I know 
roams free, flying where it will, and this in a town, too. He always return: 
home when bored or hungry, and br: gs with him sometimes strange 
souvenirs of his wanderings. Once it was a set of false teeth that he proudly 
brought. One cannot help wondering how and where these were obtained 
Rooks make interesting pets, and are extraordinarily affectionate ; two 
that I brought up from nestlings of a .ew days o'd being extremely so. I had 
always fed and cared for them myself, and when circumstances called me 
away from home they were nearly full feathered. I returned in about a 
week to find them both dead. They had died three days after I had left, 
though they had had the same food and conditions of life. I give the story 
tor what it is worth, but I should like to think it was of broken heart they 
died. Next to the crow tribe, the gulls are, I think, the easiest to tame 
and keep, and certainly to feed. So easy are they to tame that a herring gull 





in full adult plumage, which was found with a broken leg, remained unpinioned 
in a state of perfect happiness and ease after a wooden leg had been sub 
stituted, and it had ‘earned to use it rhis, too, in a district where 
gu'ls abounded. If brought up together, gulls are not as a rule quarrelsome, 
and I have kept black-backed, herring, common and black-headed in pertect 
amity. Terns are, of course, very beautiful birds, but they are rather 
hard to rear, and I have never succeeded in really taming them. They also 
require to be kept separately The objections to gulls as pets are, I am 
afraid, rather numerous, for they are bad gardeners, plucking all the flowers, 
and they will kill any small birds they chance to catch. I have found some, 
especially herring gulls, become very cross-grained when they grew old, and 
a peck from a herring gull is very paintul 

I have not found that all birds, though thoroughly tamed, will show 
affection for their owners, but I have seen some extraordinary examples 
of tameness. Of course, there are cases in which birds seem, and undoubted!\ 
do become so fond of their owner that they are never happy without him 
Perhaps the most interesting example I know was that of a mallard, whose 
chief joy was to sit on his master’s shoulder, and then go all over his hai 


with his bill in a manner similar to the way he preened his own feathers 


He used to follow his master like a dog, following him sometimes quite lo 


distances. In the house, if the weather was cold, he would sit for hours 


gazing into the fire like a dog! He also dearly 


loved a goat, with whom he used to share a 
sleeping compartment, and on cold nights he 
would nestle close up to the goat's sick Phis 
most remarkable bird lived for six vears, 
during the last four of which he assumed the 


duck’s plumage, keeping only the four curled 
feathers of the mallard in his tail! There a 
other instances | know of in which birds have 


shown affection for their owners 


A friend of mine is the possessor of a 
knot and a shore lark Both of these birds 
have free access to any room in the house only 
certain objects are forbidden them perch 


The shore lark, if told to get off any 
object he is sitting on, will promptly obey 
The knot has now lived four vears in the 
house, and is, of course, verv tame, and will 
sit for hours on the arm of his master’s chair, 


uttering happy notes 


f stroked and petted, 
wd though he will take meal worms from a 
stranger’s hand, he will not allow ore to touch 


him. I know, too, a greenfinch which would 


burst into song whenever his miustress 
entered the room Birds do not always 
bestow their affection on human beings Two 


hawtinches I remember, so dearly loved one 
another that when one was ill the other would 
feed it and fuss over it all day, the interesting 
part being that they were both cocks, unre 
lated and caught as adult birds Iwo East 
Indian drakes 1 had used always to prefer each 
others company to that of any of the ducks, 
and would get in a fearful state of excite 
ment when separated Parrots, when newly 
imported, and when kept in large numbers 
together in a dealer’s shop, show marked care 
and fondness for each other This applies 
more especially to the grey parrots, for the 
older birds, when thus kept together in 
numbers, will feed the younger ones, and 
CHINKARA. this is the reason, according to some bird 
ahove.) dealers, why voung parrots die when sold 
and kept in separate cages. Of course, there 
are very different sides to this question For example, a pair of sparrow- 
hawks I reared showed no affection towards one another, and before they 
were ten months old the hen bird killed and ate the cock To make 
things worse, these two birds were taken from the same nest and had never 
been separated 
Owls make excellent pets. Two long-eared owls I brought up were 
a never failing source of amusement and interest After I had kept them 
a vear I released them, and for many weeks they stayed about the house 
This was rather exceptional, for, as a rule, if owls are release d after being kept 
in captivity they seem quite unable to fend for themselves, and quickly di 
of starvation. Owis, I think, have a good homing sens \ tawny owl 
which was reared in the house was liberated when full grown, some two miles 
from its home in a town house, and within two days it was home again 
rhis bird had always been kept in a cage, and previous to its liberation had 
had no chance of examining or learning the neighbourhood Merlins tame 
very readily, and I have known them stay unpinioned about the place and 
come when called. The merlin, when kept in captivity, gives one an insight 
into one of Nature’s best provisions For the merlin and, I suppose, all 
other birds whose whole lives depend on their flying powers, when moulting 
the flight feathers never drops one feather at a time but two, one out of each 
wing, perhaps four, but always the corresponding feathers, to keep pertect 
its evenness and balance of the wings. It is an interesting fact that most 
birds, certainly the more advanced birds, such as crows, parrots and hawks, 
can recognise sex in the human being. I have known hen parrots who would 
only allow men to touch them, and a hen magpie who would show great 
antipathy towards women, pecking viciously at their ankles. A hen merlin, 
too, always preferred men to women. Peregrine falcons are most interesting 
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pets, and a cock bird belonging to a friend of mine used to build himself a 
nest every year, upon which he used to sit solidly most of the summer Two 
hen’s eggs were placed in the nest one year, and these he brooded, hatched 
and promptly ate The next year three sparrow hawk’s eggs were given 


him, which he also in due course hatched, but at once deserted the unfortunate 
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birds that I have seen wild geese kept in captivity sit on an empty nest 
four months ! 
Such experience as I have had all tends to prove that any bird of 


ul 
kind can be tamed, provided its character is properly studied and it is t ake 


from the nest at the right time ; and there is always a great fas¢ ination ar 


satisfaction to be found in overcoming the natural fear of man. planted dee; 


I am sorry to say, in the minds of nearly all our British birds. —( LaIpLa 





field, when I saw a violent fight going on in one of the Orpington pens bet we: 
1 cockerel and a raven. In a very few minutes, before I could rea 


them, the cockerel had laid the raven out quite dead. The cockerel sh 


young ones, whether from astonishment or lack of knowledge as to how thev 
hould be cared for I cannot say So strong is the sense of brooding in some 
4 HORSE-DRIVEN CHURN 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—I was surprised to note that vour correspondent regards the horse- 


driven churn (illustrated April 25th) as curious, and should be pleased to 


hear if they are uncommon in England In Thuringia, where I am now 
residing (and doubtless in other parts of Germany as well), the peasants 


enerally use a horse turntable connected with the machine inside 


the building by a shaft and cogwheels, or by a chain, for working 


orn-flails, et The turntables are exactly like the photograph you 


oublished. In the building they are able to fix any machine alternatel, 
to the wheel turned by shaft or chain In a farm near here they sometimes 
attach the shaft wheel to a water pump, and pump thus with horse-power ! 
* Goebel" machine, and I suppose the name has some con- 


Witure A 


It is called a 


nection with the inventor of the system Eurensacu, Bad 


n, Germany 


rHI EOLIAN HARP 
To tHe Eptror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Drury-Lavin’s question about Zolian harps, there is 
no fixed shape for these instruments and the method of stringing varies 
An ordinary form is a box about 3ft. long, 6in. to 8in. wide, 2in. to 2in deep, 
the sides and bottom a quarter of an inch thick, framed into or enclosing blocks 
at the ends rhe top should be pine, one-eighth of an inch thick, with two or 


three sounding holes Six to twelve strings are 


strung over bridges at cach end and attached to 
tuning pins let into the blocks Guitar strings, 
\ spun or B unspun, can be used rhe instru- 
ment is covered with a board of the same size 
is the top, supported on six or eight legs, and 
may be placed on the sill of a sash window 
with the sash down on the board The harp 
in also be made double, with reversed strings 


n the upper half.—A. T. ¢ 

[To rue Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 
Str,—lIn reply to your correspondent Mr. Drury- 
Lavin in your issue of May 2nd, the AZolian harp 
is about three feet long, five inches broad and 


his feathers and marched off, much pleased with himself. I suppose 
raven had come to interfere with his dinner. I fancy it is an unusual o 


rence I I Ww 


DUMBLEDORS AND BLUE BUTTERFLIES 
To tHe Epttor or “ Country Lire.” 





S1rR,—In Somerset there is a most remarkable increase in the number 


dumbledors, or the large wild bees, this spring. Not within the memory of 
veritable oldest inhabitant have they been so numerous or so strong as t 
ire this season Another phenomenon is the early appearance as well as 1 
Is it more than a coincidence 

On the ot 


cut koo-f ”) 


large numbers of small] blue butterflies. 
these and the dumbledors are so much in evidence this spring ? 
hand, there is a remarkable absence of that bird known as the “ 
rhe oaks are nearly in full leaf, while the ash have only just begun to 1} 
their buds, and it is rather singular that year after year the corncrake 
landrail, just times its arrival with the opening of the ash_—Etprep WaLk 


PERSISTENCY IN BEES AND SONG-THRUSH. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—I enclose two photographs which you may think of sufficient int: 

to naturalists to merit a place in your always interesting paper. The hist 
which the photographs illustrate is an ext: 
ordinary one. Early in April a song-thr 
built her nest on the sloping board of the be 
hive shown in the first photograph The n 
so blocked the “ fairway ” of the bees that t 
ate their way through it, making a slit in 
side two inches wide. The owner of the be« 
(Mr. Lewis Hobley) removed the nest, but 

once the thrush built a second one in practi 
cally the same place. This nest is the or 
shown in the photograph, and it will be se« 
that the bees have again eaten their wa 
through it. After laying one egg in this nes 
the bird left it and formed a crude nest 

the ground shown in the photograph Th 
second is about two feet from the hive TI 





three inches deep It is made of pine wood 
and has two bridges, over which about a dozen 
strings are stretched These strings are tuned 
in unison at a rather low tension. The harp is 


placed on the window-frame so that the window 


bird was on this nest when I visited the 
place to take the photographs a few day 
ago.—E. N. Naso. 





closes on the top of it, and thereby allows 
the wind to blow through it into the room 
violin 


These harps can be obtained from 


maker M.A 


[To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Str,—Mr. H. Drury-Lavin asks about this 
instrument, which he is unable to buy, and 
which, I think, is not now made by the 
musicians. He can quite easily make one him- 
self It is a long box, with catgut strings, 
which is put in the window, which is slightly 
open The lower sash of the staircase or other 
window is opened a few inches and closed on 
the instrument Take a box, like a very long 
cigar box, which is an inch or so less in length 
than the window is wide It should be 2in., 
sin. or gin. deep and 6in. or 8in. wide. Stretch 
four, five or six catgut strings, supported by 
two bridges and of different thicknesses, over 
It will 
then look like a very long and shapeless body 
of a fiddle 
commonly to be seen and heard in houses, and 
had the 
little air into it, which was very unusual some 


it, and make several holes in the lid 
When I was a boy it was very 


advantage that the house got a 


forty years ago FRANK NICHOLSON 


THE COCKEREL AND THE RAVEN 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country LiF? 
Str.—It may interest your readers to hear 
of a fight 1 witnessed last week between a 
prize blue Orpington co kerel and a raven 
I was walking down my garden when I heard 


a great noise and shrieking of birds, and 


THE PASSAGE 
THROUGH 


i thought something was attacking some of 
the young chickens So I rushed into the 





THE SECOND NEST. 





THE BEES ATE your 
THE NEST 


ABNORMAL VIOLET FOUND 
GROWING WILD. 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire 
Sir,—I am enclosing this violet stem with its 
multitude of flowers, thinking perhaps it would 
be of some interest to your gardening colum: 
It was picked by myself while out walking o1 
Lannam Down, near Alresford, Hants, on Apr 
27th.—F. C. Corpery. 

Violets, tke many other plants unde 
cultivation, are apt to produce abnormal flowers 
occasionally. In the specimen sent, the flowers 
instead of being solitary, are borne in a whor! 
on one stem and surrounded with comparativel, 
large green bracts. A similar development 
very common in the primrose when, owing 
the large green bracts, the abnormal inflorescenc« 
is popularly known as “ Jack-in-the-green 
Some of the violet flowers sent have two spurs 
while in the number of sepals and stamens the) 
appear normal. An interesting feature abou! 
this violet is the fact that it was found growing 
wild. As a rule, plant abnormalities aré 
attributed to high cultivation, i.e 
ing or artificial selectién, and for this reasor 
abnormal flowers are not so frequently found 
in the wild state in Nature as they are li 


, over-manul 


gardens. The cause is so far imperfectly 


understood Ep. 


THE KASHMIR PRIMULA 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—This is my favourite primula, and for 
that reason I think the reference to it in 


Primulas,” issue 
Without 


article on “ Hardy 
May 2nd, page 6309, is all too brief. 
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me of the most beautiful of all hardy flowers, and it is easy to 


yubt 
= so long as it 1s provided with moisture. I am told that in its wild 
es t grows on grassy hillsides. It will certainly stand plenty of sunshine, 
but drought is almost fatal to it. Your correspondent includes it, and I 
be ve rightly so, as a variety of P. denticulata, but there are others who 
rals to specific rank and name it P. cashmeriana. The only difference 
be en*the two, so far as 1 have observed, lies in the beautiful farina seen 
on under surface of the leaves on the Kashmir primula, and, of course, 





A VELL-FLOWERED PLANT OF PRIMULA CASHMERIANA. 


colour of the flowers. The Kashmir primula has globular heaas of 


ful violet flowers with yellow eves, and these are borne from March 


arly May. I have heard it stated that this primula is shy in producing 
fl s. With me, however, it is the most profusely flowered of all primulas, 
I send a photograph of my best plant with over two dozen heads of 
} W. F. N., Sussex 
A STREAM GARDEN ACROSS A LAWN 
[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Su Can any of your readers tell me the best way of widening a gully which 


I should like to know if it 
yssible to use wood or stones instead of plaster, and also to receive sugges- 
H. N 


The first thing to consider will be how to get the water level not very 


carries a stream of water through my garden ? 


tions as to the best plants to grow there FRANK 

Nothing is less satisfactory than to have the 
But if the natural level of the 
where it enters the lawn is low down, it would be well to cut out the 


much below that of the lawn. 
water at the bottom of a small, deep ditch. 
water, 
banks for four or five feet on each side, so as to give room for a footpath on 
one side not much above the water level, and on the other side a nearly level 
space for planting, and then on both sides an easy slope, also to be planted 
ip to the lawn level. Then, as the lawn has a good fall, the water, whil 
still having fall enough to ensure a good flow, will gradually come nearer 
the surface. The wider the stream can be made the better; the width 
being governed by the amount of water available. The depth may be very 
slight, anything from one to three inches. The stream bed can be made of 
puddled 
and be 


with 


clay 
faced 
small 
shingle or 
flattish 
slab-shaped 


with 


stones: but in 
the latter case 
the stones 
should not be 


too smooth or 
one of the 
charms of the 
little brook, 
namely, the 


babbling sound, 
vill be lost. The 
plants that will 
best for the 
ttle stream- 
garden are many 
them natives ; 
ter forget-me- 

it, yellow flag 
meadow 

eet (t he 
uble form of 
wild Spiraea 
naria), flower- 

g rush, (Buto- 
ius), arrow- 
d, marsh 
irigold, lady 
1 and royal 
n and the 


1utiful great A GIANT 
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water plantain (Alisma plantago) 


alpine 
These, in 


spirwa aruncus and the 


good masses of one <« 


lower-growing 


To these 


rtwo ata 


added 
tender pink 


time, will be qu 


may be 
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the tall white 
Spirwa venusta 


ite enough for a 


fairly long stretch of stream. It would be all the prettier if the path is made 


to cross the stream here and there; 
plank bridg« 


either 


by stepping stones or 


SPRING FLOWERING TREES 


a plain 


; the better to give a variety of view and aspect Ep.! 


fo tue Eptror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—TI have noticed with interest the illustrations of spring-flowering tree 
in recent issues of your paper, but so far I do not remember having seen 


iny reference to those trees in their pendulous 


where the 


reypoicing, 


I send of a comparatively small plant leads one to imagine what 


flowering of 


these weepin 


the Cherry is regarded as an 


eg trees 


are 


greatly 


or weeping fo 
occas 


appreciated 


rms In Japan 
ion for national 


The photograph 


in object 





THE 


WEEPING 


CHERRY OR 


GE. 


AN. 


of beauty a large weeping cherry would be as an isolated specimen on a lawn, 


with its branches smothered from top to the ground in exquisite 


of snow white flowers 


To rut 


G PF. S 


Epitror o1 


** COUNTRY 


” 


clusters 


Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of one of the finest wild cherry trees 


in Cumberland, two miles north-east of 


WILD 


CHERRY 


rREE 


Penrith 


I took 





this photograph 
on Monday last ; 
the blossom was 
not quite out 
The girth ot 
the trunk, sft 
trom the 
ground, was 
git., and you 
will see by the 
photograph it 
is nearly ot 
the same thick 
ness up to 
r2it., where the 
branches spring 
Che distances 
ot the spread 
of the branches 


on the right 
is exactly 
Ott, from 
the trunk 
and 38ft on 
the opposite 
side. The hil! 
to the right 
is the Gallows 
Hill. My 


grandfather 
remembered 
the bones of 
the last 


hanged 


nan 
there, 
Say ninety years 
since ] ( 

VARTY-SMITH 


\ 
| 
| 
} 
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To make a scolding woman hold 


; 


tongue, tongue mg ue 
A.D. 1700 The modus operand: can be 
et from the photograph. The bridk 
loops for the wrists are adjustable, also the 
olding the victim’s feet H. ¢ BUCKLE 


THE RIVER WORKERS OF SOMERSEI 


To THe Eptror or “ Counrry Lirt 


Sis Ther is probably mo more picturesque 


mtry occupation than river working 
ndustry is carried on to a great extent 
leve f North Somerset 
vl ind smoothly It is important 
ually executed in isolation, away from 
vw world By deviating from the main 
banks through these beautiful levels, and 
at their laborious and picturesque duties 


f the country through which the rivers 


ther is little friction of the water against 


The 


is little or no force to clear its 


d 1d ~banks 
h 


:atural irregularities that usually « 


ction of 











ind no 


friction and power which are so useful 


economical in rivers of more hilly localities 


The beds of the rivers under question ar 


ind muddy, and naturally form an excellent 


ground for weeds, reeds and aquatic pl 


generally At low water the banks of the 


generally rise from three feet to six feet on eithet 


side and make a splendid harbourage for 


rats, while along the reaches grow long 


bushes, thorns and coarse herbage Owing 


the perfect flatness of the country and 


resulting sluggishness of the currents, it is 
important that the courses should be 


perfectly clear and repeatedly so, for it 


occurs in the wet season, when rain descends 


in prodigious quantities, that water accumu 


lates so abundantly that the rivers 


totally inadequate to cope with the floods, 


the surrounding meadowlands become 


merged, much to the chagrin of the 


farmers und danger to their flocks 
herds And so it is that we find 
rivermen busy for many months of 
year clearing the rivers Their work 
] } 





COUNTRY 


mToR oF “ Cot 





river workers hard 


water, 


aborious, requiring a good deal of experience, 
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skill and prowess rhey have to clear the banks of all overgrowt 
is bushes, grass and rough herbage, using long or short reap- 
ision demands Landslides often occur through repeated rains 


very dry weather, and these have to be banked up and levelled 


inv excessive earth which has fallen into the stream has to be re 

I Somerset levels are a bountiful grazing and dairying country 

irge herds of cattle which thrive so well on them often come d a 

ivers to drink hey thus “* pown down "—to use a West Country 

the unks at their habitual drinking places, and part of the river 

siness is to see that this is not done unduly It sometimes happ: 1 

the labourers are instrumental in saving the life of a farmer’s hors 

sheep which has fallen into the river when descending to drink, or b 

ilong the steep banks To discover and remove the body of a drowned 


which has come to an untimely end in this way is the most unpleas 
river workers experience In the broader and deeper reach 
men have to resort to the use of boats, in which they stand t 
up or cut the weeds in the bed or remove any débris or other agent 
may be a deterrent to the water's perfect flow This, it need ur 
said, is work requiring considerab!e strength and skill, for active 
movements while standing on so insecure and unsteady a foundat 
wat need strength and perfect poise. River work is done by 
lenders are issued annually by the Clerk to the Drainage Comn 


10 are local farmers and gentlemen of influence and understanding 


generally meets twice a vear to go into the questions of d 


river work and to fi'e along the river banks to inspect work dor 


contractor or to * ok into” work which conditions demand | 
f “viewers”’ then adjourn to a local hostelry, where a lunch 
prepared for them. Three miles of river is usually the distance 


for, and if the reaches are in a bad condition, the contractor and 
have a great deal of hard work to accomplish before the water 


MAKING UP A FALLEN BANK. 





unhindered on its way tothe sea. The photographs were taken near ( 
Bishop, a picturesque spot under the Mendip Hills on the Spring R 
which, it is interesting to note, has its source in the bowels of the Mer 





near the famous Cheddar Gorge.—A. Vow Les 











































































































































































































BUSHES AND THORNS ON THE STEEP BANKS. 





